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Preserving the Roots of Liberty 





DOES THE AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADUATE UNDERSTAND THE AMERICAN SYSTEM? 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Past President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Before the Joint Dinner of the Association of American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges 
at Baltimore, Maryland, January 2, 1942 


Hiky honor and privilege of addressing you tonight 

convinces me that, despite the sweeping changes we 

are witnessing in the world these days, the law of 
compensation ts still effective. Forty years ago, when I was 
in college, | had to listen to many a speech by college deans 
and presidents but little did I dream that I should ever have 
such a chance as this to get even with them en masse! 

1 am happy to be here for two reasons: First, because I 
am glad, as a citizen who is keenly interested in education, to 
make whatever contribution I can—modest though it will 
be—to the deliberations of this distinguished organization of 
yours; and second, because I am, like many of you probably, 
a beneficiary of the American public school system from 
kindergarten through college, and my father—a public school 
man himself—used to tell me that everyone who was educated 
at public expense owed a peculiar debt to his country. I have 
no illusion about ever being able to pay off that indebted- 
ness. However, the tragic events in Europe in the last twenty 
years and the grave crisis that we now face in America move 
me with the earnest desire to do what little I can to pro- 
mote a wider popular understanding of the foundations of 
our freedom. So I come to you to talk about some of the 
things I was not taught in college; some of the things that 
1 am convinced every citizen must learn and come to be- 
lieve in very quickly and very sincerely if we are to preserve 
the blessings of American liberty to oncoming generations. 

Our country has spoken in unmistakable terms in these 
recent fateful weeks. The die is cast. We go forth once 
again to make the world safe for its self-governing peoples. 
Regardless of consequences, we have decided as a nation to 
otter “our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor” on the 
altar of the liberty of mankind. Our first duty is to give full 
support to our government and its military forces at this 
hour of crisis. Granted that, our ability to win through to 


a decisive victory cannot be questioned. In that connection, 
it is imperative that we should rekindle the ancient altar 
fires of freedom in all our people because men fight valiantly 
only for ideals which they understand and in which they 
believe. Physical armaments are never adequate in them- 
selves alone. Intellectual and spiritual ramparts are equally 
essential. You will hear from me tonight, therefore, not 
about airplanes and tanks and battleships and the multi- 
farious problems of mass production involved in modern war 
but, instead, regarding the cultivation and preservation of 
the eternal principles on which our freedom rests. 


A Derinitre PoniticAL PHrLosopHy NEEDED 


In this connection a terrible indictment can be justly 
drawn against American business and professional men, in- 
cluding many teachers and preachers. We have been so 
smug and complacent. We have assumed so carelessly that 
our liberties were sacrosanct. We have so flagrantly neglected 
the duties of citizenship in a republic. We have so com- 
pletely forgotten that the maintenance of representative 
democracy requires an exceptionally high degree of intelli- 
gent understanding and active cooperation on the part of all 
its citizens. We have been so busy with our personal affairs— 
so absorbed in material things—that we have tried to live 
without a political philosophy, and that cannot be done suc- 
cessfully in this country or anywhere else in the world. If 
the average American businessman knew as little about his 
product, if the average American teacher knew as little about 
his chosen subject, as he does about his governmental and 
economic system, the businessman would soon be in bank- 
ruptcy and the teacher would not long remain at his pro- 
fessional post of duty. We all recognize, of course, that to 
wage modern war successfully requires the temporary re- 
linquishment of many of our cherished freedoms. The devil 
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must be fought with fire. Hence it is doubly important that 
at a time like this every citizen should be on guard and alert 
lest, when the present emergency is over, we find ourselves 
with only the empty shell of the Republic we are now giving 
our lives and treasure to defend. History shows that liberty 
has been lost far more frequently by the complacency, in- 
difference and ignorance of the citizenry themselves than by 
executive fiat or military conquest. Daniel Webster said: 
“God grants liberty only to those who love it and will always 
guard and defend it.” 

Unfortunately freedom and physical luxury seem to be 
congenitally incompatible. They have never remained long 
in political wedlock, but are soon divorced in the court of 
dictatorship. The love of liberty, we must ever remember, 
was not born in an automobile, jullabied with radio, nour- 
ished with quick-frozen foods, raised in central-heated houses, 
clothed in synthetic fabrics, entertained by movies or educated 
in palatial structures of granite and marble! It was born in 
a dungeon—in the fetters of tyranny. The time-worn his- 
torical cycle has been: From fetters to faith; from faith to 
freedom; from freedom to folly; from folly to fear; then 
from fear back to fetters once more. We in 20th century 
America are now about midway in the process. Let it not 
be written of us that having eyes, we saw not, and having 
ears, we heard not, the plainly written warnings of the 
past! 

I do not blame our schools and colleges for failure to in- 
culcate the philosophic and religious principles on which our 
government was established in the minds of the present and, 
shall I say, the past two generations of American citizens. 
After all, the degree of leadership that education can pro- 
vide in a republic is determined by the current temper of the 
people. We Americans have been so engrossed for the past 
one hundred years in our physical affairs that we have simply 
not been interested in government. Hence it is no wonder 
that the study of religion, political philosophy and classical 
history has gone largely into the discard. With all our 
emphasis on materialism, education has been compelled to 
follow the crowd and teach concrete facts designed to help 
us make a living rather than emphasize the abstract principles 
that underlie and in the long run determine the whole course 
of human existence. But if our Republic is permanently to 
survive, I am convinced that our schools and colleges must 
now impregnate the minds of our citizens not only with 
knowledge of our political institutions, their history and 
how they work, but also with faith and pride in what these 
institutions stand for, whence they came and with how much 
travail of body and spirit they were created. 


Doers THE AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADUATE UNDERSTAND 
THE AMERICAN SySTEM ? 


Montesquieu said: “A government is like everything else. 
To preserve it, we must love it.” How, I ask you, can any 
human institution be created in the first place and then 
continue to exist if no one takes the trouble to acquire faith 
in it and then is willing to fight for its principles? How 
can any college or university represented here tonight expect 
to prosper if its students and its alumni, its faculty and its 
trustees are not constant crusaders in its behalf? How can 
any business institution, any church, let alone popular self- 
government, hope to remain in existence unless its adherents 
are active and articulate in its support? Yet how many col- 
lege and university graduates of your acquaintance could 
in public debate tonight with Earl Browder, Norman 
Thomas or some well-meaning New Liberal, make even a 
sketchy defense of the faith of our fathers? The truth of 
the matter is that the average American has never taken 
the time to study and understand the principles on which our 


Republic was founded. Meanwhile, the collectivists have 
been crying their theories from every housetop. .\s a fe- 
sult a host of our people have become easy prey for the social 
theorist who takes them up on a high mountain and shows 
them the kingdoms of easy living, and the will-o’-the-wisp 
economic abundance that they allegedly can have i. they 
will only follow his fatuous leadership. Too many of us 
take an attitude toward public questions akin to the newly 
married husband “who came, who saw, who concurred!” 
Now, as always, an intelligent, believing and vocal citizenry 
is the Vitamin A of representative democracy. Obviously, 
the only way in which that type of citizenry can be de- 
veloped and the roots of American liberty preserved is 
through carefully organized and well-directed effort on the 
part of our schools, colleges and churches, aided and abetted 
by the motion picture, radio and press. 

The free institutions that we enjoy are the products of a 
culture which, as one historian has put it, “is essentially 
the culture of Greece, inherited from the Greeks by the 
Romans, transfused by the fathers of the church with the 
religious teachings of Christianity and progressively en- 
larged by countless numbers of artists, writers, scientists 
and philosophers from the beginning of the Middle Ages 
up to the first third of the 19th century.” How many of 
our college and university graduates have any adequate, over- 
all conception of that culture and of the religious and philo- 
sophic concepts from which our freedom stems? Speaking 
from my own experience, I know that although | was 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts from a state 
university, I was never taught anything specific about the 
foundations of our freedom nor was it ever made clear to 
me that our various liberties stand or fall together. What 
little I have learned of these subjects has been the product 
of reading and study over the last decade. The mental 
stimulation, the spiritual uplift and the patriotic pride in 
my country and its institutions which this study has yielded 
me, is worth all the effort that it has cost. I know, more- 
over, from personal experience in addressing scores of audi- 
ences, how keenly the average, intelligent American today 
hungers and thirsts for knowledge of the fundamental con- 
cepts on which American freedom depends, from which alone 
he can derive that burning faith in the ideals of the American 
Republic which inspired our forefathers. The time is ripe; 
the field is ready for harvest. The fruits of dictatorship lie 
stark and hideous before our very eyes—no longer hidden 
in dusty history books on our library shelves. Will not the 
colleges and universities of America rise to the opportunity 
that now presents itself for patriotic service? Will they 
not effectively meet the challenge of preserving the roots of 
American liberty to oncoming generations ? 


THE Roots oF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


As you know better than I, the roots of American liberty 
are sunk deep in philosophic and religious soil. They go 
down to those far-off days in ancient Greece when men 
sought to discover the requirements for living a good life in 
a republic of free men, and to those brief years of Christ’s 
ministry in Judea, proclaiming the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God. At the very base of the taproot we 
find Socrates and Aristotle. Then the life-giving sap of 
their basic thinking vitalizes successively the minds of Cicero 
and Lucian, St. Augustine, William of Ockham, John Wy- 
clif, Erasmus, Calvin, Montaigne, ‘Thomas Hobbes, John 
Milton, John Locke, Adam Smith, most of the founders of 
our government here in the United States and, more re- 
cently, Emerson and William James. These philosophers 
have always held in broad terms that there is a vital rela- 
tion between freedom and reason; that an act is voluntary 
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if the person concerned is not coerced by anybody and is old 
enough to understand the meaning of what he is doing. 
Freedom, in other words, is intelligent behavior. Thus em- 
phasis is placed on understanding and on the development of 
reason and intelligence. And society has been organized on 
the basis of a meeting of minds and of mutual respect. 

Three great historic currents of thought combined to 
foster and develop this concept among the English-speaking 
peoples: First, the Nominalist philosophy of the 14th cen- 
tury; second, the British Reformation two hundred years 
before Luther; and third, the revival of classical learning in 
England in the 16th century. 

Neither the time nor the occasion permits an extended dis- 
cussion of these three momentous movements and it would 
be presumptuous for me to attempt to do so anyway before 
this audience. Suffice it to say that the English monk, Wil- 
liam of Ockham, the founder of the Nominalistic school of 
philosophy, postulated the fundamental tenet of English and 
American liberalism—individualism—about the year 1325 
when he taught at Oxford. Applying that concept to govern- 
ment, the English speaking peoples have said ever since that 
the reality of the individual and his concrete experience in 
a real world must be respected. Here is where British 
thought stands out in stark contrast to the romanticism of 
German philosophy. 

John Wyclif placed translations of the New Testament in 
the hands of the common people all over England; set up 
‘“conventicles” where the populace got together for prayer 
and worship; and taught that the sacraments of the church 
meant nothing unless the individual who accepts them knows 
what he is doing and what they signify. As a result, our 
forefathers came to the shores of the American continent 
impregnated with the principles of personal moral respon- 
sibility, the right of private judgment and the right of free 
assembly which, together, filled them with a fervent passion 
and unshakable belief in the inward spirituality of the indi- 
vidual. ‘They based their political philosophy and _ their 
economic system on the concept that there is something about 
the human spirit that is sacred; that there is a place in the 
human soul that no government and no man may justly 
enter, where reside those inalienable rights that the Declara- 
tion of Independence later thundered so eloquently to the 
world. 


‘THE TRipop oF FREEDOM 


With this religious principle as the foundation, our fore- 
fathers erected the tripartite structure—the tripod—on which 
our individual freedom rests today. First they maintained 
that if man did possess a sacred personality, he had the right 
to choose who should rule over him. On that thesis they 
reared the first supporting tower of our edifice of liberty— 
representative constitutional democracy. Again they argued 
that since man possessed a sacred personality, he had the 
right to think, speak, assemble and worship as he saw fit. 
On that concept they erected the second tower of the struc- 
ture of American liberty—civil and religious freedom. And 
finally they reasoned that any man endowed with a sacred 
personality had the right to possess for himself such portion 
of the God-given resources of the earth as he could win by 
honest toil and effort. “Thus they asserted every individual’s 
right to private property and economic activity of his own 
choice, and on that basic tenet they built the third sup- 
porting tower of their temple of liberty—free private enter- 
prise. These three towers stand or fall together. Destroy any 
one of them, and the whole structure of freedom soon col- 
lapses. 

This whole process was not accomplished haphazardly. 
It was not the result of chance or circumstance. On the con- 


trary, it was the fruit of generations of thought and sweat 
and tears and blood. That tripod of freedom is our most 
precious heritage in America today. How rarely blessed we 
are as a people may be realized from the fact that of the 
approximately forty billion human beings who have lived on 
this earth since the birth of Christ, less than three per cent 
have ever enjoyed freedom that even approaches the liberty 
that we enjoy in the United States at this very hour. And 
all of it goes back to that spiritual principle of the sacred- 
ness of the individual soul which is common to all three of 
our great religious faiths—Judaism, Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism—a principle for which the church has fought through 
the centuries. 


Free ENTERPRISE—A REQUISITE OF 
AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Of course, by freedom of enterprise I don’t mean license 
to trample upon the rights of others any more than freedom 
of speech means that a man can be legally permitted to stand 
up in a crowded theatre and yell, “Fire!,”” when there is no 
fire. But free private enterprise with reasonable govern- 
mental regulation to insure fair play is an irreplaceable part 
of our American system of liberty. Without it, none of our 
other freedoms will long exist. The only alternative is 
economic planning by government which, as we all know, 
is far older than free enterprise. In fact, it was the revolt 
against the older planned economies which gave birth in 1776 
and 1789 to both political and economic freedom in America. 
Despite all the wishful thinking of our doctrinaire planners, 
the indubitable fact remains that, just as oil and water will 
not form a chemical mixture because God made them that 
way, so national economic planning backed by compulsion, 
and political, intellectual and spiritual freedom is basically 
repellent and cannot co-exist. For, to carry out any economic 
program takes time and those in charge would necessarily 
have to keep themselves in control during the lengthy period 
required to bring their plans to fruition. To accomplish 
that objective those in power—in other words the govern- 
inent—obviously would have to influence or control what 
was printed in the newspapers, said on the radio, taught in 
the schools and preached in the churches—at least so far 
as any doctrine advocated was at variance with the set pro- 
gram of the state. Then, I ask you, what would become of 
the sacred guarantees embodied in the Bill of Rights? And 
when they were undermined, what would happen to political 
freedom—representative democracy? The three legs of the 
tripod of freedom stand or fall together. Like the Three 
Musketeers, “It is all for one and one for all!” 

If there is one lesson that the history of man’s struggle 
for liberty seems to prove, it is this: The individual who 
desires the intangible yet very real blessings of political, 
intellectual and religious liberty must assume a very large 
portion of the responsibility for his own economic well-being. 
If he is unwilling to do so and places that burden on the 
shoulders of government, he will soon find that he has reared 
a Frankenstein monster whose appetite for control is literally 
insatiable and which sooner or later will devour all his 
freedoms in the process of expanding its power. Parentheti- 
cally may I add that the private institution of higher learning 
that seeks the solution of its financial difficulties by secur- 
ing government support will soon discover that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.”’ As a trustee of two such col- 
leges and one public institution, I am a firm believer in our 
dual system of higher education, and I earnestly hope that 
none of us who share that faith will weaken the sources of 
our intellectual and spiritual strength by selling the birth- 
right of academic freedom of our private colleges for the 
red pottage of public subsidies. 
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Tue Crassic Oricins oF LIBERTY 


The third factor which I mentioned some moments ago 
as being responsible for the development of English liberal- 
ism was the revival of classical learning in England in the 
16th century. To round out this point, we must now turn 
back to ancient Greece and Rome. The Greeks appear to 
have developed a love of liberty very similar to that which 
has characterized the English-speaking peoples. In the 5th 
century B. C. they drove the Persians back across the Aegean 
Sea and for the first time felt free of the threat of foreign 
domination and able to develop their own peculiar civiliza- 
tion. Almost the first question they asked was: “How can 
we live a good life?”—meaning by that phrase how they 
could be most happy and free to attain a full measure of 
intellectual and spiritual maturity. This question led to 
another: “What is good?” And since these people could 
not fall back on tradition or custom or tribal religion for an 
answer, they were obliged to try to think the question 
through on their own initiative and make answer on the 
basis of personal judgment, pioneer thinking and good taste. 
The fruit of their attack on fundamental questions, such as 
these, lies at the source of the liberal culture of western 
Europe and America. 

In Plato’s famous parable of the cave in the Seventh book 
of “The Republic,” he drove home the point that the mental 
processes of a free mind and those of the herd are as far 
apart as the poles. Such thinking consists not merely in what 
men believe, but how and why. The free man deals with 
his life in wholly different fashion than does the man whose 
mind has not been set free. Such a man has, as Aristotle 
points out, mastered his passions; tempered his judgment; 
will either doubt or believe on the basis of evidence only; 
will neither seek nor shun danger; and in all his relation- 
ships exhibit temperance and poise. Such is the man, ac- 
cording to the ancient Greek philosophers, who has found 
freedom through the exercise of wisdom. Wherever this 
concept of the free man has held sway, human life has found 
dignity and freedom; force has been reduced to a minimum ; 
mutual respect and common counsel have been substituted 
for coercion; and democratic self-government has developed. 
Aristotle warns us, however, that democracy tends to evolve 
into revolution and tyranny. The demagogue eventually ap- 
pears who excites the passions of the crowd and then lures 
the people with promises that an abundance of material 
things will be theirs, if only the existing order be over- 
thrown. How this process Aristotle so accurately describes, 
is repeating itself in this present day! 

Marcus Cicero, who may be regarded as the last great 
liberal of antiquity, was a great disciple of Aristotle. As 
consul of the Republic of Rome he crushed the Catiline re- 
bellion. Not long ago I read some of the harangues made 
to the populace by the leaders of this rebellion, as reported 
by Sallust. They sounded most familiar. In fact, in their 
denunciation of capitalists and their demand for the redis- 
tribution of wealth, they might have been delivered in Union 
Square yesterday. Huey Long with his “Every man a king” 
or Stuart Chase with his “Economy of Abundance” could 
scarcely have done a better job. 

Although Cicero was voted the title of “Father of His 
Country,” he was unable to save the republic from the 
proletarian party, directed by one of the shrewdest politicians 
that has ever appeared in human history, Julius Caesar. 
Cicero was liquidated in a purge fomented by Mark Anthony 
and, after that, no man’s life or property was safe. Dictator- 
ship succeeded dictatorship, destroying not only the consti- 
tution of the republic but eventually all sense of political 
responsibility among its citizens. More and more planned 
economy followed, which led to more and more economic 
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confusion. The currency was inflated; there was great un- 
employment in all the principal cities; no less than twenty 
per cent of the pepulation were on the public payroll; taxes 
were so high that the farmers were compelled to turn their 
lands over to the government. Collective farming was at- 
tempted but the government could not get people to work 
because the proletariat no longer had the desire or habit of 
labor. The people lost political interest. Few cared to hold 
office. They would not even fight to save themselves. Finally 
the border was opened and the barbarians were brought in 
to raise crops and man the defenses. 

It was not until fifteen hundred years after Cicero, that 
a group of Italians in Florence were able to set up a new 
republic. There, in an academy on the hillside of Fiesole, 
men began again to think and discuss questions as did the 
free men of ancient Greece and Rome. Interest in Cicero 
was renewed ; they read and re-read his inspiring words about 
liberty. From this center came a new group of scholars— 
men like Erasmus of Rotterdam—who brought this old 
but ever new source of intellectual inspiration to the peoples 
of northern Europe and thus laid the foundations for the 
Revival of Learning in the modern world. Erasmus, who 
came to Oxford University to teach, Thomas Moore and 
John Milton carried the philosophy of Socrates and Cicero 
to Great Britain. Cicero became the great exemplar of patri- 
cian virtue in the minds of the free thinking liberals of the 
17th and 18th centuries in England and America. Roger 
Williams of Rhode Island and Thomas Hooker of Con- 
necticut were the two men most responsible for bringing 
the Ciceronian tradition of classical liberalism to America. 

It is a significant fact that practically all the prominent 
New England patriots were educated in the Boston Latin 
School in Boston; that the Virginia group, Washington, Ran- 
dolph, Wythe, Henry, Marshall, Jefferson and Madison, all 
came directly or indirectly under the influence of Dr. Small 
of Edinburgh University, who taught logic and literature 
at William and Mary College in Williamsburg for a decade 
or two preceding the Revolution. In these schools our fore- 
fathers became acquainted with Socrates and Aristotle and 
the great English political philosophers of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Nowhere is Ciceronian influence more evi- 
dent than in The Federalist Papers of Hamilton, Madison 
and Jay. Jefferson states frankly that the Declaration of 
Independence contains no new ideas but rests on “the ele- 
mentary books of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, 
Sidney, etc.” Our founding fathers had a political philos- 
ophy. They believed in it and knew how to defend it. 
As an eminent American educator has said: “The retention 
of this philosophy of freedom is the issue on which the 
survival of our republic will be determined.” 


How THE AMERICAN COLLEGE CAN PRESERVE 
THE Roots or LisEertTy 


Yet as Walter Lippmann pointed out in a cogent address 
not long ago: “A graduate of our modern schools knows 
only by accident and by hearsay whatever wisdom mankind 
has come to, in regard to the nature of men and their 
destiny.” Thus the crux of the appeal that I bring tonight 
to you—the directing heads. of our institutions of higher 
learning—is this: Dare we leave the preservation of the 
roots of liberty any longer to accident and hearsay? Is it 
not high time to plan purposefully and effectively to the 
end that no man or woman shall be graduated from any in- 
stitution of higher learning until and unless he or she has 
acquired an over-all working knowledge of the philosophic 
and religious principles that underlie the American Republic? 
To carry out such a plan little or no expense would be 
involved. No new endowments would be required. For 
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there is not an institution in this Association that does not 
presently offer in its departments of history, government, 
economics, sociology, philosophy and religion, courses of 
study that embody all or virtually all of the root principles 
on which our American system rests. Exploration by a 
patriotic curriculum committee might reveal a few missing 
links here and there; certain points that should be em- 
phasized and coordinated with the related facts in other 
courses. “lo make room for such a comprehensive program 
might necessitate some sacrifice on the student’s part of 
certain subjects of less importance at this critical period in 
our nation’s history. By and large, however, the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the roots of American uterty, so 
far as our colleges and universities are concerned, would 
involve nothing more than the willingness to sink depart- 
mental and professional jealousies in a wholehearted, con- 
certed effort to lay out a well-rounded program of required 
courses that would provide every student with an adequate 
knowledge of and faith in the eternal concepts on which 
history shows men may associate themselves to enjoy per- 
manently the blessings of freedom. The mechanics of gov- 
ernment change and will continue to change, but the princi- 
ples on which popular self-government can continue to exist 
aré immutable and unalterable—at least until the millennium 
doth appear. 


THe THreat To ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


In becoming protagonists of the principles on which the 
American Republic rests, our institutions of higher learning 
would not only perform a patriotic duty but protect their 
own interest as well. This is true not only in respect to 
privately endowed colleges, but also those that are sup- 
ported by public funds. The fate of the great universities 
of Germany, for example, is a sad object lesson for us all. 
When political or economic freedom disappears, academic 
freedom goes too. ‘The physical threat to the continued 
existence of our privately endowed institutions, as the yield 
on investments grows steadily less, and taxes take more and 
more from individual incomes, is too obvious to require com- 
ment. ‘The intellectual threat—if I may use that phrase— 
to our publicly supported institutions as the State assumes 
more and more economic and political power, is equally 
ominous. 


WantTED—PoruLar Books ON THE Roots OF LIBERTY 


May | call your attention to the surprising fact that there 
is no single book available today that deals adequately and 
enthusiastically with the roots of American liberty from a 
historical, philosophical and religious viewpoint. Scores of 
volumes setting forth the alleged virtues of collectivism can 


be had in any book store. But it is a striking commentary 
on the complacency of the academic mind in respect to the 
blessings of freedom provided by the American system that 
no comprehensive discussion of these principles for popular 
consumption is presently to be found within the covers of 
any single volume I have been able to discover. Would that 
the present crisis might stir as many vigorous patriotic pens 
into action as have been wielded by the collectivist brethren 
of the academic world in decrying the achievements of the 
American Republic and advancing their own starry-eyed 
theories of government and economic organization! 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESSMEN 


If the roots of liberty are to be preserved in America, 
we businessmen alumni of the institutions you head, also 
have a definite responsibility to discharge. Operibus noscimur. 
We businessmen must be shining examples of civic virtue, 
using that phrase in its classic sense. We must eliminate un- 
ethical practices in our own enterprises so that business can 
always come into the court of public opinion with clean 
hands; we must be keenly conscious of the social significance 
of our day by day decisions; we must be good stewards of 
the responsibilities with which individual freedom has en- 
trusted us; we must steadily seek ways and means of regu- 
larizing employment and cushioning the effect of advancing 
technology on the lives and fortunes of our workers; we 
must raise the standard of living by passing along the bene- 
fits of improved technique and quantity production through 
lower prices and higher wages; we must constantly endeavor 
to create better conditions of employment by the elimination 
of health and accident hazards; we must take an active part 
in public affairs; we must seek to be economic statesmen 
rather than mere businessmen. 

We live today in the shadow of war. We live to see help- 
less civilian populations blotted out as death rains from the 
sky. We live to see the sanctity of treaties and contracts 
violated at the caprice of wilful men. We live to see the 
culture and art of nations degraded by the sort of tyranny 
and cruelty that characterized the Dark Ages. We live to 
see old symbols of honesty, sincerity and character mutilated 
under the heel of brutal military power. In the midst of 
such chaos, when moral and intellectual ideals are obscured 
and stained with crass selfishness and overweening ambition; 
when bewildered peoples eagerly grasp at the tenuous straws 
of alleged economic security offered by strongly centralized 
governments; when those who sit in the seats of power are 
themselves confused and distraught; when, as Emerson said, 
‘Things sit in the saddle and ride men,” America must turn 
again to the root principles of her liberty for national sal- 
vation. 


There Can Be No Isolation 


OCEANS NOW JOIN NATIONS 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University and President of the Pilgrims of the U. 8. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Pilgrims of the United States, Bankers Club, New York, January 28, 1942 


HiicN the nineteenth century was coming to its end, 

Prince Bismarck, who had lived through more 

than eighty of its years, was asked what he con- 

sidered to have been its chief characteristic. He answered, 

‘The fact that the North American nations speak the Eng- 
lish language.” 

That was the answer of a statesman who was also a 


philosopher. Bismarck foresaw that as the Victorian era 


came to its end, a new series of social, economic and political 
problems were to confront the world, and that the center 
of gravity of the Western World was to cross the Atlantic. 
He foresaw that the English language would be the con- 
trolling and shaping influence of the progressive human 
spirit in attempting the solution of these new and _ far- 
reaching problems. 

We do not stop to think, as we should, of the significance 
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of language. A language is something much more than a 
mode of speech. It is a vehicle of experience and of achieve- 
ment of likes and of dislikes, of prejudices and of affections, 
of ideas and of ideals. One has only to look back at the 
Latin language of the ancient Romans, which controlled 
southern and western Europe for eight hundred years, to see 
how completely a language carries with it the point of view, 
the experience, the ideals, of those whose language it is. 
When the time came for the centralized power of that langu- 
age to break down and it was succeeded by languages Latin 
in base—the Italian, the French, the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese—another chapter of the history of Europe began to 
be written in terms of the likenesses and the differences of 
those languages. 

Meanwhile, in the northwest of Europe, the English 
language had been forming, chiefly from a Teuton root. Cut 
off from the rest of the world by the waters which sur- 
rounded the British Isles, it began speedily to take on its 
own individuality, to write its own literature, to develop 
its own reflective thought and to make its own contributions 
to history. 

From the day of Magna Carta—the title of which is Latin, 
but the spirit and content of which are English—to the 
present day, that English language has become increasingly 
the organ of the advancing liberal, constructive outlook and 
spirit which have been marked by great historic events, one 
after the other, in the English-speaking nations. 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the way in which the 
English language has, on this side of the Atlantic, con- 
quered one stream of immigration after another, taken the 
place of its native language, and in very large part dis- 
possessed the ideas and points of view with which those 
streams of immigrants came to this country. It substituted 
for them the outlook, the experience and the point of view 
which are those of the English language and of those who 
habitually use it. 

It so happens that the English-speaking peoples have been, 
practically from their beginning, peoples of world-wide in- 
terest and world-wide influence. The Portuguese and the 
Spanish set out to explore and to settle distant parts of the 
world. ‘Their achievements and their results, important 
though they were for the time being, fall far short of those 
of Great Britain and the English-speaking peoples. The 
English language is now heard in every quarter of the globe. 
The characteristics which it reflects and represents are well 
known and clearly understood, and as a result their con- 
quering power grows almost day by day. 

There is a curious superstition, repeated from time to 
time—with frequency just now—in the public press and on 
the floor of the Congress of the United States, that the tra- 
ditional policy of the Americans is one of isolation from 
world affairs. That statement is flatly contradicted by one 
great series of events after another from the time this coun- 
try was first settled. No people except the English them- 
selves have ever been so completely and so constantly inter- 
ested in world affairs, whether economic, social or political, 
and so eager to take some part in shaping them, as has the 
American people. We began long, long ago when William 
Penn founded the colony which was to become the State of 
Pennsylvania. He then brought forward the first plan for 
international organization to establish world peace. How 
many remember that Benjamin Franklin, ten years before the 
Declaration of Independence, was summoned to appear be- 
fore the House of Commons and was cross-examined at 
length as to why it was that the American Colonies would 
not accept the Stamp Act, a form of taxation imposed upon 
them by the British Parliament? He presented in that 
testimony, recorded word for word in the record of Parlia- 
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ment, the argument for national independence and inter- 
national cooperation. Remember, too, the Olive Branch Peti- 
tion, after Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill. That 
Petition, signed by the very men who nine months after- 
ward signed the Declaration of Independence, was sent to 
the King proposing the precise relation between the American 
Colonies and the Crown which Canada and Australia oc- 
cupy today. And that was in 1775. Remember that Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
sat in Paris when the Constituent Assembly was formulating 
its Declaration of the Rights of Man. They invited Jeffer- 
son to sit with them formally. He replied that he was not 
a Frenchman, but an American, and that it would not be 
becoming for him to take formal part in drafting such a 
document. However, he met with them time after time and 
hour after hour, and as a result the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution 
are, in spirit, written into the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Not long afterward, John Adams, in Lon- 
don and in Paris, interpreted the new American form of 
government to the English and the French with surprising 
clearness and emphasis. John Marshall, afterward Chief 
Justice of the United States, did the same thing during his 
brief service in France. Then there is the oft-quoted and much 
misinterpreted statement made by Thomas Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address: ‘‘Peace, commerce and honest friend- 
ship with all nations—entangling alliances with none.” It 
was Thomas Jefferson also, who insisted upon the duty of 
the American government to protect the freedom of the seas 
from the Barbary pirates. 

How many of us remember three of the greatest speeches 
ever made in the House of Representatives of the American 
Congress which illustrate the interest of our great leaders 
of opinion and thought in international happenings and in- 
ternational relations? Daniel Webster, Representative in 
Congress from the State of New Hampshire, delivered a 
most vigorous and violent attack upon the War of 1812, 
which he denounced as absolutely unnecessary and as against 
the interest of the American people. He was in a minority 
at the time, but when the Treaty of Ghent was signed three 
years later, it contained no mention, direct or indirect of the 
alleged causes of that war. 

Shortly thereafter came the epoch-marking speech of 
Henry Clay, Representative in Congress from the State of 
Kentucky—the speech which called the Latin-American re- 
publics into existence and led to their recognition by the 
nations of Europe. So powerful, so convincing and so in- 
fluential was that speech that ten or fifteen years afterwards 
Richard Rush wrote to Clay saying that he and he alone was 
responsible for the creation of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. 

Abraham Lincoln, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Illinois, voted against the war with Mexico and 
delivered a most convincing speech attacking the Government 
for having entered upon that war unconstitutionally and 
without reason. 

Remember, too, that it was Commodore Perry of the 
United States Navy who, to all intents and purposes, dis- 
covered Japan and opened the ports of that nation to the 
trade of the world. 

Then we come from one great event to another, until we 
find ourselves confronted by the influence of that policy of 
economic nationalism which, however apparently beneficial 
in its immediate results, leads sooner or later to what this 
one led—the great depression which began in 1929, and 
those feuds between nations based upon economic ambition 
which are rocking the world today. 

There was new hope and new promise when President 
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McKinley struck the note which he did in the remarkable 
address made the day before he fell by the hand of an assassin. 
A few years later his successor in office, Theodore Roosevelt, 
having left the presidency, made an important speech at 
Christiana in accepting the Nobel peace prize. He outlined 
and strongly endorsed the plan for international organization 
to protect the world’s peace in the form which came before 
the world in a very few years. 

Hardly any American—apparently no one now in Congress 

-realizes that in June, 1910, nearly thirty-two years ago, 
the Congress by the unanimous vote of both houses called 
upon the President to invite the nations of the world to or- 
ganize for the establishment of international peace, to be pro- 
tected by an international police force made up of the com- 
bined navies of the world. There was not a dissenting vote, 
Republican or Democrat, in the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Then came the vision of Woodrow Wilson, the history of 
which we all know. But we do not remember the speech 
made by Warren G. Harding toward the close of his cam- 
paign for the presidency in 1920. He then said: 


“7 


The other type in a society of free nations, or an asso- 
ciation of free nations, or a league of free nations, ani- 
mated by considerations of right and justice, instead of 
might and self-interest, and not merely proclaimed an 
agency in pursuit of peace, but so organized and so par- 
ticipated in 2s to make the actual attainment of peace a 
reasonable possibility. Such an association I favor with all 
my heart, and I would make no fine distinction as to whom 
credit is due. One need not care what it is called. Let it 
be an association, a society, or a league, or what not, our 
concern is solely with the substance, not the form thereof.” 


The platforms of both great American political parties in 
1920, 1924, 1928 and 1932, endorsed American participation 
and leadership in the movement for world organization to 
secure prosperity and peace upon foundations of justice and 
liberal political philosophy. 

Where has this notion of a traditional international isola- 
tion come from? It is invented by those who have no con- 
ception of the facts of our history or of the statements of our 
outstanding leaders. That isolation which they thought so 
admirable because it was protected by thousands of miles of 
ocean and of air, they now find to be made impossible by the 


two best paved roads in the world—the ocean and the air. 
There are no roads in existence over which traffic or attack 
can be so sudden, so complete or, in many ways, so safe. As 
a matter of fact, the policy of isolation, which professes to 
avoid war and to seek peace, invites unwilling participation in 
every war of importance which may break out anywhere in 
the world. It invites that participation with the assurance 
of defeat, through lack of foresight or preparation for na- 
tional defense. It is a policy of smug complacency. 

It is time for us to face the facts—face the responsibility 
which rests upon all the English-speaking peoples and which 
is now being borne in upon us with convincing force by the 
happenings of the past few weeks. It is a far cry in years 
from Magna Carta of 1215 to the Atlantic Charter of 1941, 
but the steps from the one to the other are steady, continu- 
ous and unbroken. 

We have seen the stirring spectacle of the Prime Minister 
of the Government of Great Britain as a guest at the White 
House and standing in person before the Congress of the 
United States and before the Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada. Those acts of themselves are significant and re- 
vealing of the personal relationships which underlie and ac- 
company the consciousness of common responsibility, com- 
mon ideals, and joint and common power which rests upon 
our English-speaking peoples. We are looking forward—not 
to one generation nor to one century—we are looking forward 
to a period which may be as long in time as the rule of 
ancient Rome, in order that those ideals of free and liberal 
democracy may be guaranteed to every nation, great or small, 
living in a world of peace and friendly economic relation- 
ships. It will go down into the history of a thousand years 
from now just as we look back upon the rule of the Romans. 

Remember that the ocean which once separated Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the United States and Australia, 
now joins them together. Remember that in Great Britain, in 
Canada, in the United States and in Australia, these funda- 
mental facts are being grasped day by day by public opinion. 
When this dreadful attack upon all forms of mental, moral 
and political progress shall have been resisted and broken, 
then the English-speaking peoples, regardless of their apparent 
separation by ocean or by air, will be called upon to go 
forward as the leaders in those constructive policies upon 
which alone a new, a peaceful, a prosperous and a moral 
world can rise. 


Expert Government 


“WE WANT FRANK AND TRUSTING LEADERSHIP” 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
4t the 139th dinner of the Economic Club of New York, at the Hotel Astor, New York, January 27, 1942 


I is a pleasure to be here in this distinguished com- 
| pany, and to be introduced as a born lawyer. You may 
be sorry for that before I get through, and then, I have 
been plastered all over with an academic background from 
which I realize I could not escape even if I tried—and yet 
the realization of the two facts to which the Chairman has 
referred—my previous association with the law and with 
academic institutions,—may take some little of the starch 
out of what I had contemplated saying to you. In other 
words, | am introduced as a lawyer and a “perfesser.” 
Well, to get off with something of an academic start, I 
had in mind to recall to you, that is, those, of you who 
were educated in the days when we read Caesar’s Com- 


mentaries, that Caesar observed that when the Germans went 
to war they took their families, women and children, along 
with them—and now we have to realize the Germans have 
developed a modern war which they bring to our families, 
women and children, the people at home, the Home Front, 
must bear in the wars of today, in our present war, a de- 
gree of participation which has not been usual in the years 
that intervened between Caesar’s Gallic Wars and our own 
time. 

“The morale of the people,” said Senator George, a 
few days ago, “must be maintained if we are to win the 
war.” 

Some one else said that the people who hold out the long- 
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est will win this war. Now, I cannot help emphasizing a 
little of my own more recent experience, in presenting an 
idea to you. 

We, in the life insurance business have had a hard fight, 
so if we thought during the last few years to represent effec- 
tively the idea of saving and thrift and the value of thrift 
institutions—not alone to those who use them but to the gen- 
eral welfare, as an incidental result. We did that through 
a period in which some false political philosophy was handed 
out to the people of this country. We did it in a period in 
which people were taught, our people were taught, con- 
tinuously, that saving was detrimental to the public good; 
that spending was the thing. Why, one of the great apostles 
of that philosophy had the nerve to write an article which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly entitled “Spending for a 
Rainy Day.” 

That represented a false political philosophy which made 
it difficult for us in the life insurance business and in like 
thrifted institutions, to keep alive the very spirit of sav- 
ing and of thrift. 

But not now! The people are told every day that their 
savings, their thrift, their sacrifices are essential to the 
success of the nation, and we do not need to argue it—we 
know it is true. 

The morale of the people, the sacrifices of the people, 
the savings of the people, the life of the nation. 

And there was more false political philosophy which 
antedates 1933, and which was just as detrimental to the 
public welfare. Indeed, may I say that I think that my 
generation has failed more in the field in which I have 
worked than in any other field of intellectual and practical 
effort. We have made tremendous progress in this coun- 
try in the field of the practical sciences. I do not need to 
cite them; but we have made a grand failure out of political 
and economic science. 

The people were taught that when prosperity got into 
trouble, when their economic system went awry, to have 
patience and the government would fix it all. You remem- 
ber those days when prosperity was just around the corner 
and the government was about to lead us to it. Some of 
the old-fashioned folks thought the government had noth- 
ing to do with it, but the people were told that if they 
would just have patience and rely on the government, all 
would be well. 

Now we know, even the least of us, without political 
theory, without debate, without preaching—now we know, 
that a nation is just as strong as its people and no stronger, 
and what the people do determines what they have; not 
what the government does. 

I am sure we are all ready to make the sacrifices which 
Secretary Morgenthau calls for, when he asks us through 
our savings and our thrift to provide what he accurately 
calls the “sinews of war.” 

Where do these sinews of war come from?—The funds 
with which to do the things which must be done? They 
come from the people; they come from the institution of 
private property, which belongs to the people, and particu- 
larly that great mass which President Coolidge used to call 
“The average run of folks.” There is where the sinews of 
war are—they don’t belong to the government. 

The government takes by taxation or it gets by borrow- 
ing, by borrowing the funds which belong to the people, 
and they are the sinews of war. 

We are ready to make the sacrifices; we are ready to 
make our contributions, not only in funds but in sacri- 
fices, in deprivations, and, if necessary, in the gift to the 
nation of our very lives. We have the courage, but we 
need leadership! 


Ours is not a democracy; ours is a representative govern- 
ment, established in a written constitution dividing the 
powers of government between the nation and the states. 
National affairs in the national government—local affairs 
in the state and local governments. We do not act in a town 
meeting; we act through our representatives duly elected. 
We have never until recent years depended upon the ex- 
pert, but rather relied on representatives elected by the people 
and responsible to the people. 

We are a little suspicious of “expert”? government. 

We want leadership; we want frank and trusting leader- 
ship; we want to trust our leaders and have reason to trust 
them and we want them to trust us. And, if they do, they 
will find a united America; they will find a spontaneous 
and complete, all-out cooperation in support of their plans 
and their executions of public policy. 

But, we do not want to be disturbed by those little things 
that contribute to lack of confidence; we do not want when 
we are putting our all into cooperation with the government 
to feel that somebody, encouraged by the government, is 
pulling off some trickery that we have to keep an eye on 
over our shoulder. We do not want to feel that while we 
are giving our all to produce the airplanes and the other 
mechanisms of modern war, that somebody else is planning 
not the winning of the foreign war, but a subtly insinuating 
effort at domestic revolution. 

And that I may not be misunderstood, what I mean is 
illustrated by what has happened not once but several times 
recently when excellent advisory committees, engaged in the 
representation of labor and management alike in matters 
which relate to the production capacity of the plants under 
their care, when such committees have been trying to go 
forward with the plans for such production, representatives 
of government departments—keen, clever, irresponsible, 
“smart-boys” have tried to get over the signatures of those 
representatives of both management and labor seemingly 
innocent declarations, seemingly patriotic declarations of the 
principles involved, when there cunningly hid in the phrase- 
ology, fundamental suggestions in support of some labor 
policy like the closed shop. 

I think I speak for the business world when I say that 
we are competent to turn out what public leaders need to 
prosecute this war to a successful conclusion. We are ready 
to do it, but we want the same kind of cooperation by 
responsible representatives of the people in public office that 
they ask of us. 

You know that story about cooperation: There was a 
fellow who went into one of these cooperative municipal 
garden efforts and he drew one of the meanest pieces of 
ground in the whole tract but be labored hard and at the 
end of the season on an occasion like this, he was awarded 
the first prize. He was told in the words of the Presenter 
of the Scroll that he was getting this prize because of what 
he and God had done to make that piece of land bloom 
and produce—and he was asked had he any thing he would 
like to say. 

“Yes,” said he, “I would like to tell these folks that 
I wish they could have seen that piece of land when God 
alone was responsible for its condition!’ 

Now that is not the kind of cooperation we want. If we 
are told reasonably definitely what is wanted of us, I am 
sure there will be not only response but enthusiastic response 
on the part of every representative of American business. 
Our problems are not so much different from those that 
have been encountered by our predecessors on similar occa- 
sions. As Peter Grimm was made to say, “Everything that 
happens happens again.” 

Back in 1917-1918 we faced the same problems. We had 
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a price law then—and some day, as Judge Dewey has just 
suggested, we may have a price law this time. The price 
law which Congress passed, did not fix the price of sugar, 
what it said was in effect that the price of sugar should be 
reasonable, and it said that it was a criminal offense for 
anyone to charge an unreasonable price for sugar. What is 
an unreasonable price for sugar? One that can be decided 
by the courts and the juries and in due course District At- 
torneys drew indictments. 

I am on dangerous ground tonight, but I am going to 
try to get this idea to you. And those indictments have a 
yvood deal of difficulty specifying the crime of which the 
Defendant was accused but generally they said in the langu- 
age of the statute, which is the lawyer’s recourse usually— 
that the defendant was accused of charging an unreason- 
able price for sugar. Now to be very brief and to point 
out how, were you to determine what was a reasonable 
price for sugar—there never had been any such phrase in 
the law before—was the court to tell the jury what was a 
reasonable price in determining whether the price charged 
was unreasonable or was he to say to the jury “You must 
know what is a reasonable price for sugar—you retire and 
determine whether this fellow charged an unreasonable 
price.” 

‘There were nine such indictments in different parts of 
the country and nine different ways in which the judges 
handled that problem. Some told the juries what was a 
reasonable price, some told the juries to go find out for 
themselves what was a reasonable price, and when those 
cases got to the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
by the way at that time did not contain the five “unreason- 
able’ men of 1937, nor the five “crusaders” of 1942—but 
was a splendid aggregation of judicial statesmen who had 
previously been great lawyers and who had earned the 
right to be members of that great court, they held that 
a law framing a rule of conduct in such indefinite language 
as a “reasonable price” for sugar was invalid and unen- 
forcible in the criminal courts. But they said, “the repre- 
sentatives of the government, that might have been true 
before 1917, but this is war time, and under the war power 
this law is good.” 

“No,” said the Supreme Court—and there was no dis- 
sent from this—‘there is nothing in the war power that 
suspends the fundamental guarantees of due process and 
one of the guarantees of due process is that the accused 
shall know the charge made against him so definitely that 
he can defend it. That,” said the court, “was a fundamental 
of English and American jurisprudence which had come 
down from the Magna Charta and was not to be set aside 
even in war times.” 

1 am not here to say tonight that the present Supreme 
Court would hold the same, or contrary—probably it would 
be contrary—but the point I want to make is this: Congress 
had undoubted power in a period of war to fix prices and 
other rules of conduct of individuals within a state, which 
it would not have power to fix in other than war times. 
Congress has the power under our federal system to fix the 
rule of conduct so that those of us who want to cooperate 
and do the thing that will help to win, will be in the same 
position as those who do not. 

Most of us would be quite willing voluntarily to co- 
operate; some might not. It is, therefore, in a federal sys- 
tem like ours possible that those who do not want to co- 
operate voluntarily may think that they can escape; but 
the genius of our Constitution and our government is such 
that it is adaptable to developments and conditions and, as 
I say, there is no doubt about the power of Congress in war 


time to fix rules of conduct such as the prices which shall 
be charged for commodities, even within a state. 

It was not that Congress had fixed prices that resulted in 
that decision to which I referred a moment ago; it was due 
to the fact that Congress had not fixed the prices but had 
passed the job of fixing them over to somebody else. In 
that instance it was the court’s and the jury’s. In the pend- 
ing price bill, let me take a moment of your time to do 
something which I am afraid you wouldn’t do yourselves, 
that is, read to you a couple of sentences of that pending 
price bill, reported out of conference a few days ago. Here 
it is: 

“Whenever in the judgment of the Price Administra- 
tor,’—now, of course, it doesn’t matter who he is—‘‘the 
price or prices of commodities have risen or threaten to 
rise to a manner or extent not in keeping with the pur- 
poses of this Act, he may by regulation or order establish 
such maximum price or prices as in his judgment will be 
generally fair and equitable and will effectuate the purposes 
of this Act.” 

That is the delegation by Congress to a Price Administra- 
tor, of the God-given power of Congress to fix the rule by 
which the people of this country shall be governed and 
guided in this hour of crisis. The delegation to somebody 
else to do what he thinks is fair and reasonable when in 
his judgment he thinks it ought to be done. 

And then this price bill, which declares in a ponderous 
preamble that among its intentions is the “prevention of 
inflation and all its dire consequences,’ and they are as 
oratorically stated in that preamble, as anywhere I have seen 
them, after that statement of purposes, this price bill goes 
on to exempt from its provisions all wages and to give an 
unbelievable preference to farm commodities. 

Now, think of it seriously: Here is the representative 
body elected by the people of this country, by you and me 
and like folks all over the country to represent us with 
the power to do what they believe should be done in this 
crisis. In the first place, omitting from the price control 
two of the most important elements in price control, wages 
and farm commodity prices and then handing the rest of 
the job over to an individual to be done as and when he 
thinks, in his judgment, as the statute says, it should be 
done. 

That is expert government from which our fathers and 
their fathers fought to find relief; to get away from law 
developed by experts who thought they could go up on the 
mountain or into a vacuum and think for the people and to 
get down to a law where the people’s daily lives were evolved 
and followed through their contact with their representa- 
tives until what they wanted became the law. 

There is no use gearing our machinery, gearing our ener- 
gies and our enthusiasms, in a great fight for democracies in 
the rest of the world if we are going to risk the danger of 
losing its essentials here at home. What are its essentials? 
Its essentials are representative Government and the pro- 
tection by written constitutions of the fundamentals of in- 
dividual freedom in such manner as speech, religion, the 
press, of assembly and petition, and I add, in such matters 
as the pursuit of happiness, including the happiness that 
comes to human beings through their right to acquire, use 
and dispose of private property. 

We can not preserve those essentials unless we avoid two 
things that are emphasized by this pending price bill. One 
is the delegation of the fixing of public policy to experts as 
distinguished from the representatives of the people re- 
sponsible. 

The other is the preservation of private property and 
especially against the consequences of unsound currency and 
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fiscal policy. If we are to drift along in this country to an 
unsound currency and an unsound fiscal policy to finance 
this war then we shall have lost it without the issues on 
the battlefield. We have all been told what is sound 
financing of this war. It is through reasonable and well and 
fairly placed taxation and through the sale of the govern- 
ment bonds to the people and the savings institutions of the 
people. We have been told by our own fiscal leaders that it 
is unsound and unsafe financing of this war to sell those 
bonds to the commercial banks. We are not preaching this 
now. Government circles, representatives of the Treasury 
and of the Finance Committees of both Houses of Congress 
have told us that it is inflationary financing of the war to 
sell the government bonds to the commercial banks. Most 
of you know why. Because they do not use existing funds 
to pay for those bonds. 

Under the banking laws, which I have not time to go 
into now, but in which you ought to have and take an in- 
terest, they can create the funds to pay for those bonds, 
thereby greatly increasing bank deposits and the number 
of dollars circulating in the country. And you know that 
if you tremendously increase the number of dollars each 
one of them is worth less and buys less. 

Why do I harp on this? The general principle is accepted 
and broadcast that the sound financing of the war calls for 
the sale of the government bonds to the people themselves 
and to their savings institutions. 

At the last offering of government bonds, one financial 
institution administering the savings of the people sub- 
scribed for 200 million dollars of the 1,500 million dollars 
offered by the Treasury. There were awarded to that 
institution 26 million dollars. Why? Because the com- 
mercial banks got a very large percentage of the whole 
offering. 


There is action inconsistent with sound formula. I simply 
want to emphasize tonight that the time must come very 
soon when sound theory and sound pronouncement will be 
followed by sound action. And if that is to be so, perhaps 
the greatest contribution that you and I can make would be 
not to undertake to be critical of what our harrassed leaders 
are trying to do, because I join with Judge Dewey in deny- 
ing that I have any such purpose in mind; I am willing to 
give everything I have, including life itself, in support of 
the action which our leaders shall decide to take. But until 
that time I conceive it my duty, as he conceives it his, to 
help as much as possible to guide our public leaders into 
doing that which is sound rather than that which is un- 
sound, 

Fortunately for us, the opportunity to be constructively 
critical and helpful exists under our form of government 
without the danger of doing harm. Those Congressmen 
who are our representatives have the power. They are the 
liaison between the people and the executives who carry out 
the policies of the people. To the extent that we believe that 
present policy is unsound, let us communicate our helpful, 
constructive suggestions to our Congressmen and not simply 
broadcast them wildly and dangerously. And then, since 
the Congress, and Congress alone has the power to co- 
ordinate this federal government of ours into an efficient 
instrument for the conduct of this war,—since the Congress 
and Congress alone has that power, if we fail, it will be 
the fault of Congress; and that Congress is capable of faults 
in its present personnel is indicated by the delay, the haggling 
and the unsatisfactory product which we find in this price 
control bill now pending. 

Fortunately for us again, what I am saying is not mere 
theory—the Congress comes up for election in the fall of 
this year. 


Our Home Front 


“WE ALL HAVE OUR OWN PRIVATE PEARL HARBOR” 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Ex-District Attorney of New York County 
At the 139th dinner of the Economic Club of New York, at the Hotel Astor, New York, January 27, 1942 


AM deeply honored by this most unusual presentation— 

I am sure that some of the flattering words will prob- 

ably rise to haunt the writer so I shall let you wonder, 

I shan’t let you in on what they say. And I am deeply appre- 

ciative of the privilege of being with you tonight in these 
critical days. 

When Dr. Ely, your incredible sparkplug started to come 
to see me about a year or a year and a half ago, I always saw 
him and was always charmed,—he could charm the birds off 
the trees, I almost yielded but at each time some lingering 
sense of modesty which ultimately leaves all of us in public 
life, and perhaps a bit of self understanding, led me always 
to the conclusion that I was required to say that I had no 
pearls of wisdom to lay before the feet of the distinguished 
guests and members of the Economic Club—so, finally, when 
he came on this mission, I said, “Yes, I would be deeply 
honored but I still had no pearls of wisdom.” 

He said, “You will be expected to say nothing.” So, when 
the announcements were safely out he then said, “Of course, 
we expect you to respond to the presentation at some length.” 

He reminded me of an advertisement in the morning paper 
which I saw today—the advertisement read, “Chevrolet for 


sale—$20; with tires, $600.” 


So the increase from merely standing up and saying how 
do you do to a speech, is on the head of Dr. Ely and your 
funeral, and not mine—it is not my fault. 

Accordingly, if I say, with almost complete extempo- 
raneousness, except for some struggle to write some notes, 
some of the frank things which are on my mind, you will 
perhaps forgive them, because they were not written in the 
language of statecraft and pored over before I came here 
tonight—and perhaps you will excuse a frankness that may 
seem to you almost brutal—with the idea in mind that some 
day we are going to come to the stage in which our great ally, 
Great Britain, has always been—where the opposition and the 
members of the government are expected as a matter of 
public duty to say the things which are honestly on their 
mind and soul and in their capacity to deliver. And, in that 
frame of mind I will say the few things I had on my mind. 

It is hard to believe we are in the war. Here are a 
thousand or thereabouts of New York’s citizens in dinner 
clothes, eating a dinner which is unrationed, with the usual 
excellent food. The hotel is adequately heated ; we even had 
sugar and they didn’t tell us how many lumps we should 
take. It is hard to believe we are in the war, and yet, within 
the last two days we have had before us two sharp reminders 
of some of the realities which we recognize in speeches and 
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as we read the press, but not in our thinking, or, I regret 
to say, in the conduct of most of the American nation. 

Twenty-four years ago, yesterday, we had been in the 
war 8 months and things which no one of us yet contemplate 
nor believe is possible, were then introduced. Wheatless 
bread became the order of the day and within a reasonably 
short time bread consisted of a small portion of wheat and a 
substantial portion of other cereals. We think of ourselves as 
the Granary of the World, with colossal wealth and grain 
surpluses generally, and the market being glutted with hogs 
and cattle. ‘Those things are of yesterday, because we today 
have allies to feed who are hungry all over the globe. 

It was twenty-four years ago today that the meatless Wed- 
nesdays were instituted ; yet it is hard to think of the meatless 
Wednesdays here. And at that time heatless Mondays were 
instituted and lawyers and bankers and brokers were expected 
to live in unheated offices on Mondays. 

The second item of which I speak is the onslaught on Pearl 
Harbor. We have two ideas as a people, as regards that re- 
port. We may accept it in a common spirit; we may make 
two scapegoats in the matter of Kimmel and Short, and say 
“We have found the villains in the plot’”—and go about 
our business, and meanwhile building up ourselves a hero on 
the other side so that we may sleep peacefully at night and 
not see Japs crawling under the bed. 

On the other hand we may read that report a second 
time, understanding the implications, and awake to what 
it means to all of us. We may awake to the sense of 
responsibility which the implications of that report bring 
home to every man and woman over the age of 16, shall I 
say—and their own personal responsibility for all of the 
implications of that report... 

Personally, 1 choose the latter course, and I urge that we 
as a nation learn the lesson of that report and take it as 
applying to ourselves as well as to the rest of the people 
in this country. It is a picture of two commanders, unaware 
of danger. Neglect of duty, if you will; but more than 
that: It is a picture of the world of routine where the 
Navy high-hatted the Army and the Army “brass-hatted” 
the Navy. It is a picture of days in which men thought by 
passing the buck and writing reports and following the 
routine practices of a sleepy pre-war day they could discharge 
their sense of responsibility. 

And, in another sense, it is a picture of a whole country— 
130,000,000 people—many saw the danger but no one acted 
on it to the limit, and no one to an adequate degree. No one 
of us can claim exemption from that. 

| notice, and took considerable pride from it, that back 
in 1940 I made two speeches on a national radio hook-up 
on two days two weeks apart calling for a single head of 
production in view of the emergency of the nation, and ‘I 
am sure at least 10,000 others in the intervening 18 months 
did the same. And yet, that Pearl Harbor state of mind 
resulted in 18 months of delay before we could get the 
rudimentary necessities of a national production in the way 
of an order from the President for a single united command 
for production for this war. 

It is a picture of Washington, this report. It is a picture 
of a Washington working hard. Everybody, you know, 
down there is working 8, 9 and 10 hours a day, and with a 
considerable sense of responsibility; and most of us know 
many people who are down there with a great sense of 
responsibility. But it is still a picture of a Washington 
which is living on reports, which is doing a routine and 
unimaginative routine, while we are opposed to the most 
imaginative creators of war machines the world has ever 
seen. 


There are some uglier sides. The report shows that 


there were reports by these two officers, the General and the 
Admiral, as to exactly what they were doing pursuant to 
the instructions from Washington, and the reports were 
well before December 7th, and no criticism came from the 
high command. 

There is, and I think it is a public duty to express it, an 
uneasy feeling in the minds of many wondering whether 
there is a whitewash of ultimate responsibility for failure 
to command more adequate action than the reports showed 
was actually taking place. It is an amazing picture of espion- 
age, of failure of counter-espionage, of 200 Japanese spies 
operating out of a Consulate sending thousands of messages 
over the American system of communications to their head 
office in Tokio, in which they were able to display the entire 
situation for the benefit of their own high command and 
without one ounce of interference or even of the intercep- 
tion so far as the report shows of a single message. 

Again, the report gives a picture of those idyllic days 
when people thought only in terms of their own views about 
the way a country should be run without any effort to 
face reality. It recalls the fight in Congress on a bill to 
attempt to correct what I conceive to have been a judicial 
misinterpretation of the Communications Act to say that 
no federal agent, for the protection of the domestic safety 
of the United States, or of its country, in time of war might 
intercept any message on any communications system what- 
soever for any purpose; and Congress failed to pass the bill 
permitting that even in felony or espionage cases. 

The report is reminiscent of our own State, where in 1938 
there was a determined effort by idealistic, well-meaning 
but grossly misinformed people, led by the Governor of the 
State, to write a prohibition against such interception of 
messages into the Constitution of the State of New York; 
and it was one of the toughest battles I ever saw. And, 
finally, we succeeded in getting a proper provision written in 
that such protection for the domestic safety of the State and 
for the national safety should not be barred, but should 
be permitted under judicial order. And I am proud to 
say that at least the State of New York did not make the 
same blunder that the Federal Government did in that 
field. 

The report leads to many conclusions, but in general it 
is only fair to say that in all brutal frankness, the Roberts 
report is a mirror of the entire United States of America 
on December 7, 1941. It names a General and an Admiral, 
and it could name every single one of us. I know of no 
exception, either in public office or in private life, Demo- 
crat or Republican, any one of you or me. There can be 
no exceptions. 

Where do we go from here? The real question is: Are 
we still in a pre-Pearl Harbor state of mind as we sit here 
in our dinner clothes eating a nice dinner? Is the nation 
as a whole in that frame of mind? I regret to say that I 
think the American nation as a whole is still in a pre-Pearl 
Harbor condition. 

The beginning of August last year it was already apparent 
to every thinking person that we were going to have a 
radical rise in prices, and for six uninterrupted months the 
Congress of the United States, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, have been struggling with every bit of influence and 
power at their command over a price control bill which is 
still not enacted into law. More than that, a draft has 
finally been turned out which is wholly unacceptable both 
to the proponents and to the opponents. No member of 
Congress would have the effrontery to claim that it is worth 
the paper it is written on. So far, Congress promises no 
respectable price control bill. 
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Meanwhile, the costs of this war and of living are sky- 
rocketing and there seems to be no basic approach to it. 

Secondly, yesterday in the papers of the United States 
there was broadcast a resolution by a dominant labor group 
in the United States calling upon all component parts of 
that organization to demand a consistently higher wage rate 
throughout the year upon the theory that the standard of 
living would have to continue to rise for those of us who 
stay home and do not fight. 

At the same time, we find minority blocks in the Congress 
demanding a hundred and twenty per cent of parity for 
agriculture, which is what no farm leader ever asked. It is 
an illusion and a fraud, because parity means a relationship 
between all prices. It is a special privilege which is not de- 
sired either by the farmer nor his legitimate leaders. And 
yet, it has been passed tentatively. 

And still, we find in industry some groups, who are for- 
tunately very small, who believe the war is a means by 
which they can get rich off the government. 

Basically, there is a total lack of realization, first of all, 
that we are in a situation where however much money you 
can lay your hands on won’t do you one dime’s worth of 
good. Fifty per cent of all the production of the United 
States is going to be for war goods, which means that only 
half of it can befor consumption goods. And yet, they talk 
about increasing the standard of living. The standard of 
living in the United States, aside from food and a home, 
is made up of better clothing, of automobiles, radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, the lamps and the rugs and the furniture 
in your home, and the luxuries of life. Those luxuries 
aren’t going to be manufactured. And this great basic mis- 
conception of economics, which lies throughout leadership 
in group after group of this country, leads them to pro- 
claim that they can raise a living standard by having money 
to buy goods that don’t exist. Millions of Americans are 
being led down the road of demagoguery to believe that 
they can grasp after a non-existent thing, the consumption 
of goods which cannot be manufactured because the manu- 
facturing capacity is engaged in winning a war. We need 
not only education but a facing of the truth. More money 
can’t buy more goods. All it can do is increase the cost of 
the war, tend to national bankruptcy, and ultimately burden 
every one of us infinitely worse after the war. 

I came today, just before I got here, from a meeting of 
the Trustees of a hospital of which I am a trustee, and in 
that hospital they are learning that we are in a war. ‘Twenty 
of the critical items, without which a hospital cannot effec- 
tively operate, are today not only unbuyable but unobtain- 


able in the United States for any purpose whatsoever, and 
that includes medical supplies, gauze, and many drugs. 
Moreover, within 3 months there will be such a nursing 
shortage in the City of New York that I venture to pro- 
phesy that the private nursing of any patient in any hospi- 
tal will soon become prohibited as a matter of national 
emergency. 

Moreover, in servicing units for the army and the navy 
we are going to strip ourselves of doctors, so that every 
hospital in the country is going to be short-handed. And 
yet, throughout the nation we are talking about conducting 
our affairs as if there were no war. 

The Pearl Harbor report, in short, can smother our real 
defects by creating a couple of scapegoats for us. Or, we 
can realize that every single person in this country in 
public life or in private life has a little private Pearl Harbor 
in his own life. 

More than that, the failure to realize our own problems 
is evidenced in every act of the Congress, because the people 
have not yet come to face realities and demand it. Sugar 
rationing is to come, and there is complaining. Whatever 
the incompetence, we can fight it out, but then learn to 
like it. We have got to be prepared to support real price 
fixing. We have got to be prepared to support real ration- 
ing, and I am prepared now to advocate that every single 
item that goes into consumption in this country be rationed 
because if it isn’t the man with the larger income can buy 
extra suits of clothes; however much the prices be fixed and 
create an unwholesome atmosphere of favoritism which 
though not real will undermine national morale. We must 
be prepared to rebuke selfishness firmly, to educate the 
people of this country on the real economics of war-time so 
that they shan’t be led down blind alleys, to live in our 
kitchen, in our home, in our office, and in our daily lives 
as if we really were at war. 

If we have the courage to face reality and to give up 
gladly the things that we have to give up, if we have the 
courage to speak the truth, to criticize where it be neces- 
sary, to support however much it hurts, we can win this 
war. We haven’t won it yet. It can be lost. We are a long, 
long way from winning it now. And until every citizen 
in this country recognizes that he is just as much responsible 
for Pearl Harbor as those in high office, and they have 
plenty of responsibility to answer for, we will all have 
our own private Pearl Harbor, we will all have our own 
sense of guilt, and if we have the courage to recognize it 
and to mean it, America will come through this crisis as it 
always has in the past. 


No Room for Complacency in Domestic 
Expenditures 


GIVE CONGRESSMEN MORAL AND REALISTIC SUPPORT 


By MORTON BODFISH, Executive Vice President, United States Savings and Loan League 
Address before 49th Annual Convention of the League, Miami, Florida, December 5, 1941 


give us one determined stand among many others, viz. 
to face the facts. With the tragic example of France 
before us, we should realize that, as businessmen, as cus- 
todians of the savings of middle-income America, we cannot 
afford to be indifferent or complacent about the domestic 


Te: national crisis in which we find ourselves should 


policies, particularly the domestic expenditures, of our gov- 
ernment. 

_ We all have a great responsibility to take an intelligent 
interest in national affairs. The need for unity should not 
blind us or confuse us about the pressing need for an hon- 
est and critical attitude toward inefficiency, extravagance, or 
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muddling in domestic affairs. Certainly we, as part of the 
public, should demand that the huge national defense pro- 
gram be handled with the same regard for efficiency, speed 
and reasonable economy that would be expected of a pri- 


vate concern. 

We should not terminate our discussion on these matters 
because we are engaged in a great all-out effort to protect 
and preserve our political and economic institutions. Rather 
we should face the probability that we cannot succeed in that 
effort unless at the same time we keep our domestic machinery 
efficient, well-oiled and operating effectively. Arguments and 
speeches are not going to whip Hitler. Efficiency has been 
the determining factor every time in history when two great 
forces have come into conflict. Thus I suspect that we have a 
vreater responsibility than in normal times to see that domes- 
tic affairs and expenditures are properly handled. 

Sometime.ago, Richard H. Tawney, the old British econo- 
mist, a man of labor’s point of view, visited with a small 
group of us. We asked him how he, as a Labor Party man, 
could be so conciliatory toward the British Government of 
Chamberlain and the Tory group, with all their ridiculous, 
tragic, blind appeasement policies. He said that it wasn’t 
hard to explain, but that he could best explain it with a story. 
He said that in the last World War, in the Battle of the 
Somme, he was attached as a liaison officer to an Irish regi- 
ment. ‘he Irish, as you know, in accordance with the typical 
tradition of that great group, are excellent fighters, but Ire- 
land has had trouble in getting along with the British Gov- 
ernment. He said the Irish regiment always went over the 
top shouting “God save Ireland, down with the British Gov- 
ernment, but to hell with the Germans!” 

Every one of us should follow our representatives in Con- 
gress more closely. We should know them. I think the best 
lesson we could have with regard to our relations with our 
government came directly from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator some weeks ago. Mr. Jones 
said that the businessman needs to do two things in dealing 
with his government, first, keep his manners, and second, 
know his Congressmen. 

We cannot afford to permit our representatives in Congress 
to go along with the tide of domestic spending without giv- 
ing them some evidence that we consider it a dangerous thing 
to the welfare of this country. The horrors of war are being 
tempered a lot by many things called defense projects in the 
way of water power, roads, slum clearance, and Heaven 
knows what all, proposed by very patriotic local politicians 
or Federal Bureaus, which is, of course, one of the weak- 
nesses in the working of the republic. We cannot, as good 
citizens, permit our representatives to become more interested 
in local politics and pressures than in the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

It is not fair to honest and courageous Congressmen for 
men of the type represented in this great convention not to 
give them vigorous, courageous and constant support and co- 
operation as they take their stand in opposition to “pork bar- 
rel’’ methods, when the economic health of the nation is 
threatened, even though it means a little “gravy” for our 
own district. 

| think the most glaring inconsistency is a business group 
such as ours—although I am proud to say we are an excep- 
tion-—which passes a resolution for economy in general gov- 
ernmental expenditures, and then in delivering the resolution, 
talks to the Congressman about a new post office or something 
for his own district. It just doesn’t add up, isn’t consistent, 
and is not a credit to the business groups. 

Our great organization is a proud exception. We had the 
financial strength of our government in our time of need 
and we have not once, when we passed that time of need, 


been back for more, for added or expanded HOLC share 
purchases, or a dozen others of the tempting easy things to 
develop our business which would have been inconsistent 
with the national welfare. 

I will illustrate outside our field. There recently was 
passed in Congress a bill for the creation of defense roads and 
highways where roads and highways are not adequate from 
the point of view of military transportation. The first bill, 
which authorized $125,000,000 after the President of the 
United States had recommended $25,000,000, was passed by 
the Congress with a requirement that it be apportioned among 
the several states in relation to the population. In other words, 
the distribution of population in the United States was made 
the measure of military necessity, in the building of military 
highways and bridges, including bridge construction over 
which heavy armaments and tanks could pass. 

The bill was vetoed by the President on August 2, with a 
stinging rebuke, “Such a distribution formula entirely disre- 
gards, it seems to me, the main purpose to be accomplished.” 
The veto message said the apportionment method would re- 
quire far larger sums of money to meet immediate require- 
ments and that it would create critical deficiencies in some 
areas which would not be corrected even by five times the 
sum that had been appropriated which was five times the 
Presidential request. 

The second bill authorized $25,000,000 to be apportioned 
and $25,000,000 without apportionment—in other words, 
still twice as much as the budget and the executive officers of 
our great government asked for, and still with fifty per cent 
apportioned according to population, which was nothing more 
than a local “pork barrel, log rolling” proposition. 

The bill included a provision, not inserted by the officers 
of the administrative branch of the government, that a por- 
tion of the fund could be used for parking places to create 
additional parking spaces in congested districts of cities. It 
seems to me it is a tragic day when our representatives in 
Congress, without encouragement, without request from the 
executive or financial departments, provide funds to add to 
automobile parking space in our cities. Certainly we must 
have enough local integrity and effectiveness left to build 
parking lots without raiding the Federal treasury. 

I am rather unsympathetic with the attitude that too many 
of us take at times of “blaming the boss.” I have seen some 
very courageous veto messages from the President of the 
United States. I have just quoted from one. I would remind 
you that the principal opposition some years ago to subsidy 
farm rates on farm loans, costing the United States Treasury 
$50,000,000 a year, was the veto messages of the President 
of the United States. I think this organization has appro- 
priately and sincerely tried to recognize the strength and pro- 
priety of that position. 

As I have watched the tax situation in Washington and 
tried to keep in touch with it, I have realized that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has been extremely courageous in his 
advocacy of reducing domestic expenditures, including lop- 
ping a billion or two billion off the farm subsidies, and the 
like. 

I am not trying to eulogize any particular individuals, but 
do want to make the case for not following the easy pattern 
of always “blaming the boss.” Let’s help our Congressmen 
and our Senators. We have a responsibility as their constitu- 
ents. With all the dangers of inflation, cost of government, 
centralization, and the like, it is our Representatives and 
Senators who are the principal problem and who, also, are 
the principal opportunity. 

It seems to me that this convention took a most appropriate 
action when the Resolutions Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Brock, brought in a resolution addressed to the 
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Joint Committee on Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Ex- 
penditures headed by Senator Byrd of Virginia, a fine friend 
of the savings and home-financing institutions, which said we 
approve your general objectives and we step forward with 
eight items in which something can be done in line with the 
general domestic economy objective in the field that touches 
us. 

There are some shocking things developing in the adminis- 
trative situation in our country at the moment. The Truman 
Committee, which has been investigating the handling of 
some of the defense contracts, including their procurement by 
friends of persons in office, has found, for example, down in 
the Wolf Creek shell loading plant in Tennessee which was 
to have cost $20,000,000, that $51,000,000 has been spent, 
and it is not yet completed. They found one fellow was get- 
ting 65 cents an hour for killing flies. Another was getting 
$40 a week as a foreman in charge of water barrels. Another 
was getting double time pay for waiting. That illustration 
may be a little unfair, but I do think it again raises the ques- 
tion upon which we should all be thoughtful, vigilant, good- 
mannered, but courageous; namely, the domestic administra- 
tion of expenditures, whether they are in the defense program 
or in the non-defense sphere of activity. You have all read 
in your newspapers about the amazing Currier case in Michi- 
gan, in which a contract was awarded for the building of a 
public housing project which cost the taxpayers of the United 
States government over $400,000 more than the Currier bid, 
on the theory it would avoid an argument between the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. There was a prefabrication issue 
involved and an issue of streamlined assembly on the ground. 
It seems to me those things should be discussed, and when 
our Congressmen and Senators do take the courageous stand 
let’s aid, back them, and do our part. 

At the present time the Federal Government is spending 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year in departments that have 
nothing whatever to do with the defense of the nation on 
publicity, news writers, and the like. Each department grinds 
out propaganda on behalf of its own operation in competition 
with each of the other agencies of the government. I frankly 
feel these costly departmental publicity machines with each 
department trying to outdo the other, are not only an un- 
necessary expenditure in this country, but also have implica- 
tions which threaten the very intent and independence, if not 
the integrity of the press and the means of communication 
from government to our citizens. 

To illustrate, again, a billion dollar Rivers and Harbors 
bill is now pending involving over $557,000,000 for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Florida Ship Canal, and Tombigbee 
River project. The balance of the bill is distributed among 
the states so that members will have enough stake in the bill 
to put it through intact. 

Senator Vandenberg, Republican, said of it: “It represents 
the most scandalous distribution of pork in all the history of 
log-rolling and back-scratching legislation. It is a stench in 
the nostrils of hard-pressed taxpayers.” 

Senator Tydings, Democrat, said of it: ““There is enough 
pork in this bill to load not only all the ships we are now 
building but all those we will build for a long time to come.” 

It seems to me our duty, as voters, as taxpayers and as pa- 
triotic citizens, is to follow, advise, encourage, and if neces- 
sary, protest to our representatives in Congress the use of 
public funds for such purposes at a time when the vital de- 
fense expenditures are so overwhelming. 

The American taxpayer is a happy and agreeable taxpayer. 
We aren’t perhaps surprised to find the American taxpayer 
is facing larger tax burdens, but we are sure that he is al- 
ready paying $168 per capita in this country, while his British 
compatriot is paying $165 per capita. (This comparison is 


not strictly accurate since it fails to take into full account 
the differences in the purchasing power of the currencies in 
the two countries.) The tremendous responsibility of making 
this nation the arsenal of democracy, will mean heavier and 
heavier industrial and financial burdens by the American tax- 
payer from here on out. 

It will mean those figures will be multiplied probably two 
times before we are through. With such prodigious funds be- 
ing handled by public officials and public agencies, the only 
hope, in my judgment, for a sound, careful and stable econ- 
omy and the avoidance of a runaway or price level inflation, 
is a vigilant and efficient citizenry, such as is represented in 
this great organization and the seven million people we are 
serving and for whose savings and home ownership program 
we speak. 

Individually, there is no question but that the members of 
Congress are earnest and conscientious men and women try- 
ing to do a courageous and constructive job. I firmly believe 
that they are trying honestly to represent their constituents 
and do a good job of that. So let’s help them with the dif- 
ficult problem of filling both roles, representing their con- 
stituents and serving the best interest of the country as a 
whole. We should remember among those constituents there 
are a great many people and organizations who are insistent 
upon local “gravy” projects and expenditures and activities 
which often are inconsistent with the broader interests of 
this country. We want them to be responsible to their con- 
stituents, and my challenge, my plea, is for us to be good 
constituents, and active constituents, so the courageous legis- 
lator who does think of the broad issues and acts accordingly 
is not abruptly retired from public service. 

I can illustrate this problem a little further. While the 
thrift and savings activities of our institutions are becoming 
more popular, the whole idea of our other objective, home 
ownership, is threatened by more forces than at any previous 
time. Defense housing is being used as a cloak for all public 
housing. Over a billion dollars is already, or about to be, 
authorized for “defense” housing. Many social workers view 
all housing as “defense” housing. 

Pressure groups are active for large scale programs of sub- 
sidies. At the last convention of the C. I. O., a resolution 
was passed calling for a public housing program of 1,000,000 
homes for the next five years. ‘They endorsed the Camden 
plan and are calling for rent control on a nation-wide scale. 

The American Federation of Labor did not go quite so 
strong, but they had a resolution which called for $600,000,- 
000 more of Lanham funds, which are used for defense hous- 
ing, as you know, and they wanted merely that much to 
provide 150,000 new homes. They also endorsed the U. S. 
H. A. 

Nathan Straus talks of the necessity of government hous- 
ing for seven out of ten families of defense workers, and a 
public housing government building program for the next 15 
years to rehouse 17,500,000 persons, in 4,500,000 new homes. 

The Tolan Committee of the House, investigating defense 
migration, calls for large scale government building of hous- 
ing, saying that 80 per cent of the defense workers must be 
housed by the government, and that private industry has 
failed and will continue to fail to meet the need. 

A regional Farm Security director, speaking in Omaha on 
November 2, calls for a government-subsidized program of 
rural housing, the government to own the farm buildings and 
collect rent for them directly from the tenant. 

Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee in the Housing Emergency said: “It is short-sighted 
not to utilize this expenditure for defense housing to its full 
advantage and to use it for permanent needs as well as pres- 
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ent needs.” Her husband is Judge Rosenman, who is at the 
President's request preparing a report on the reorganization 
of all government housing agencies. 

In the 16th census of the United States, we have the 
figures which show a decline in home ownership in practi- 
cally all sections of the country. In the District of Colum- 
bia, it has declined from 38.5 per cent in 1930 to 29.9 per 
cent in 1940. In Kansas, it declined from 56 per cent in 
1930 to 51 per cent in 1940, North Carolina from 44.5 per 
cent to 42.4 per cent, Nebraska from 54.3 per cent to 47.1 
per cent, and so on. 

It is certain that a broad program of education is needed 
in every community in the land if we are going to further 
and carry out the American ideal of home ownership, which 


is the peculiar and individual responsibility of this group. 
Public funds to build houses, like public funds to build mili- 
tary roads where they serve no military objective have no 
legitimate place, except in emergency defense areas, in the 
current spending program of the United States of America. 

The situation is certainly one in which local leaders in 
business and finance need to be awake to their great respon- 
sibility to think in terms of the national welfare and of cur- 
tailment of non-essential expenditures. And in so thinking, 
they have a second responsibility to convey that point of 
view to their representatives in Congress in order that the 
legislators may be enabled to take the stand for efficient, 
economical, effective handling of the internal affairs on which 
will hinge our victory in external combat. 


The Challenge to Our National Character 


BEFORE THE WORLD AND BEFORE OURSELVES WE MUST MAKE GOOD OUR WORD 


By FRANK MURPHY, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Before the Annual Banquet given by the Lawyers Association of Missouri in honor of the judges of the State and Federal 
Courts in that area, and broadcast over the Blue Network, January 23, 1942 


OR more than a century and a half, the Supreme 

Court of the United States has maintained unbroken 

its wholesome tradition of aloofness from the political 
affairs of the nation and of the world. The tradition springs 
from ancient soil. It reflects a hallowed ideal of the judicial 
calling in a free society—the ideal of scrupulous and un- 
tarnished impartiality. 

lt is no ordinary issue that persuades a member of the 
Court to depart from this tradition. It was no ordinary 
issue which induced members of the present Court, months 
before the shocking events at Pearl Harbor, to raise their 
voices publicly on non-judicial matters. They left the Bench 
and entered the public forum to address themselves to the 
vravest issue that can confront a democratic commonwealth. 
They spoke because they knew that if the tidal wave of 
tyranny engulfs this land, the Constitution, the Congress, 
the Court itself, and all they represent, will be swept away. 

‘Today we face a struggle that overshadows all else. War 
in all its fury has been launched against the nation, and 
young men and old who were our neighbors and our kin 
are dying by the sword in order that the nation may live. 
Side by side with their brave Filipino brethren—who for the 
moment, at least, are carrying the brunt of the battle they 
are fighting in a savage, malaria-ridden jungle among all 
the cruelties of nature at its worst. It is a moment of crisis 
when tradition becomes unimportant and when the normal 
problems of our day seem banal. For we know that the 
civilization of which these traditions and problems are a 
part is threatened with extinction. That threat is the per- 
vasive and common concern of all of us—President and 
press, judge and jury, the humble worker and the Man of 
God. From that threat no man, no institution, no calling 
may stand aloof. 

To say that our civilization is threatened with death is 
not mere academic speculation. Hitler himself, in speaking 
of the conflict between the totalitarian and democratic worlds, 
has warned—that “One of these worlds must break asunder.” 
It is, moreover, the only conclusion that may reasonably be 
drawn from the recent history of tortured and suffering 
Europe. There, before our eyes, lie the awful consequences 
of defeat. There in the tragic circle of conquered nations is 
irrefutable proof that the triumph of totalitarianism is syn- 
onymous with the extermination of the essentials of democ- 
racy. 





Of the probable military consequences of a Nazi victory 
little need be said. It is clear that the Nazi method calls for 
not only the complete military paralysis of the conquer-4 
state but its reduction to the status of serfdom and a source 
of supply of the Nazi’s own military Juggernaut. The hungry 
millions of France, Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia—among other vanquished nations— 
know to their great bitter sorrow that this is so. 

Economically, a Nazi victory could have only one conse- 
quence—the end of individual enterprise as we have known 
it in this land. The dearly-won rights of labor, the freedom 
of the individual to choose his calling and to advance by 
virtue of his God-given talents—these we know would vanish. 
Already we are having a grim and suggestive foretaste of 
what would come should the Nazis win. For war has long 
since compelled us to institute a measure of economic control 
by government in order that the nation might better resist 
the onslaught that has come. As long as the war continues, 
that control will not diminish but by necessity will increase. 
It will extend so far that we shall need vigorous and de- 
voted public servants to safeguard our liberties. But I know 
that this unavoidable departure from our normal course will 
not dishearten the American people. It will only spur them 
to an earlier and greater victory. 

I believe you will be interested in one indication of their 
reaction—of the capacity of indignation of our people—which 
came to my attention a few weeks ago. While in Detroit 
during the holidays, I was told by industrial leaders that 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, efficiency in every depart- 
ment of their plants had increased from fifteen to forty per- 
cent. 

As for religion, we have our warning from Adolf Hitler 
himself. According to “Mein Kampf”, Christ—the com- 
passionate Prince of Peace—brought to the world not the 
most beautiful influence ever known to humanity but—and 
here I quote—‘“‘the first instance of spiritual terrorism.” Only 
by force and terrorism, the Nazi leader suggests, can the evil 
thus produced be eradicated. It was logically as well as can- 
didly, therefore, that Dr. Rosenberg, the Nazi Philosopher, 
advised the Party Congress in 1936 in this manner: “The 
Catholic Church, and with it the Protestant Church in its 
present form, must disappear from the life of our people, 
is clearly evident to me, and I believe I can assert, also to 
our Fuehrer.” 
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The heroic figure of Martin Niemoeller, serenely clinging 
to his faith in the confines of a concentration camp; the 
agonies of European Jewry; the well-documented reports of 
murder and pillage inflicted upon priests and churches in 
Germany and Poland; the Lutheran Bishops’ ringing pro- 
tests against the terrorism of the Storm Troopers in Nor- 
way ; the castigation of the Nazis by the late Pope Pius XI 
as “the nullifiers and destroyers of the Christian west”— 
these things and many others are the clear and ominous writ- 
ing on the wall. They are the outward manifestations of a 
threat to religion which far surpasses any other possible 
threat—for back of them is a brutal machine of conquest 
such as the world has never before seen. Religion in America 
could expect from the Nazi tyranny not peace, not tolerance, 
but relentlessly the sword. 

Nor can we overlook the attack of Nazism upon the social 
institutions and moral standards of western civilization—an 
attack which not merely undermines the Christian ethic but 
strikes at principles that have ennobled men throughout the 
world, regardless of religious creed, since long distant ages. 
The precious institutions of home and marriage, woman’s 
ancient estate as wife and mother, the happy freedom of the 
child to live a child’s natural life—all these are secondary to 
the welfare of the Third Reich. All these must conform to 
the dictates and needs of a military tyranny which brooks no 
opposition. This, too, must be counted as part of the future if 
this battle is not won. 

But to this gathering of lawyers, I would particularly 
stress the implications which totalitarian victory would have 
for our legal system and political institutions. 

There was a time when Germany—whatever her political 
system—was known for her respect for law and order, for 
even-handed justice and judicial integrity. It was a respect 
for civilized conduct that is attested by German history for 
generations before the Nazi revolution. 

But in this philosophy of the Germans—as in virtually all 
else in Germany—the revolution wrought a profound change. 
Nazism, with its tremendous military power and skill, its 
fanatical intolerance, its perverted intelligence and mission- 
ary zeal, whipped the German people into the frenzy which 
made possible the monstrous political system and new concept 
of law that now menaces civilized and progressive govern- 
ment all over the earth. It is a system nowhere more force- 
fully epitomized than in the incredible statement of Adolf 
Hitler to the Reichstag on July 13, 1934, in his apologia for 
the purge of Roehm, his one-time chief of staff, and his un- 
happy associates. These are the Fuehrer’s words: 


“If anyone faces me with reproach that we should have 
used the regular courts for trial, I can only answer: in that 
hour I was responsible for the fate of the German nation 
and therefore I myself was the German people’s Supreme 


Tribunal.” 


The outlines of that system, as we see them in the reports 
of those who have watched its operation, are a grim carica- 
ture of the structure of justice which stood in Germany be- 
fore Hitler. The brutal Gestapo, the ruthless muzzling of 
the press, the liquidation of thousands of political opponents, 
the conviction of innocents for their opinions and character, 
the repulsive differentiation between the “Aryan” witness 
and the one whose testimony is rendered infirm because of 
the accident of birth, the fraudulent court trials designed to 
destroy opponents, the elegant axeman in full dress later re- 
placed by the guillotine, the perversion of the judicial process 
by judges hand-picked for their devotion to National Social- 
ism—these are the symbols of the New Order in the Father- 
land. These are now the pitiful possessions of a people who 
once told and retold with pride the famous story of Frederick 


the Great: How the great ruler once commanded a humble 
citizen to sell to him a windmill which disturbed the mon- 
arch’s leisure hours; how the mill owner refused, asserting 
that “In Berlin there are still judges” ; and how the Supreme 
Court of Berlin—a court with honor and integrity—returned 
a verdict against the mighty head of the Kingdom. 

What does all this mean to us? What meaning could a 
Nazi victory hold for a nation nurtured in the sacred con- 
cept of “Equal justice under law’—for all the cherished 
ideals and institutions that in the course of a century and a 
half have made the lives of Americans worth living? 

It would mean the end of due process of law—a law that 
hears fully and fairly before it condemns, before a judge who 
is ever solicitous of the essential rights of the parties before 
him, and who constantly strives to attain that atmosphere of 
perfect impartiality which is so much to be desired. 

It would mean the end of the right of trial by jury—the 
right, not the privilege, of trial by an impartial jury that is 
truly representative of the community and not the organ of 
any group or class. We think little of it in our daily lives; 
we accept it as we do the sunshine and the air we breathe; yet 
it is one of the greatest shields against the reach of arbitrary 
power. 

It would mean the end of the prosecutor as we know him— 
the prosecutor whose position of public trust demands t.at 
he see that justice is done, not merely that convictions are 
obtained. 

It would mean the end of the salutary rule of presumption 
of innocence. 

It would mean the end of freedom not only to think one’s 
thoughts but to express them “at will’ and in one’s home. 

It would mean death to the liberty of man to follow his 
conscience in matters of religion, whether he subscribed to 
the teachings of Mohammed, hearkens to the great prophets 
of Israel, or turns his gaze in reverence to the Star of Beth- 
lehem. 

A Nazi victory would mean the end of the right of the 
press to raise its voice in the market place, sparing none from 
criticism—not Congress nor courts nor chief executive. 

And it would spell extermination for the gracious, Chris- 
tian principle that all men, irrespective of race or creed, are 
equal in the sight of God. 

These are the things that represent America. They are 
the things that would perish first at the hands of a victorious 
Hitlerism. 

When in all past history was there a greater challenge to 
the integrity and valor of a freedom-loving nation? 

Tonight, in the far Pacific, the challenge is being met in 
battle. On land and sea and in the skies, men of the stamp 
of Colin Kelly are perpetuating the valiant traditions of Val- 
ley Forge, the Alamo, and the unforgettable Wake Island. 

My thoughts go particularly to one vital theater of the 
war—the Philippine Archipelago. Perhaps I am _ touched 
deeply because in those beautiful islands I spent three of 
the happiest years of my public service, unmarred by a single 
unfriendly act or untoward incident of any kind. But I refer 
to them mainly for the reason as nowhere in the world is 
the meaning of this war so sharply etched as in the Philip- 
pines. For here was a democratic people coming into nation- 
hood—a people that has shown a particular aptitude for self- 
government—attacked by a military autocracy with a record 
of harsh and unfriendly rule in every land it has conquered. 

The American people have made many rich additions to 
the record of democracy. But no catalogue of these contri- 
butions could be complete without a reference to their un- 
equalled endeavor to extend democracy to the Philippines. In 
all the flight of time, there is nothing to match this deed. 

It is perhaps true that many of us did not fully recognize 
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this island nation for the jewel that she actually is. Too few 
have known of her great riches, her central location in the 
far Pacific; her breathtaking beauty; and the goodness of 
these only Christian people in the Orient. “Too many of us 
were unaware of the magnificence of our charge until the 
war lords had begun their treacherous attack. 

But this cannot detract from what we have done in this 
Pearl of the Orient. For in a world torn by conquest and 
aggression, the United States has stood in sharp contrast, 
steadfastly working to give to another people the blessings of 
liberty and independence—to aid a people in making of their 
native land a homeland in the truest sense. “The American 
people have done this not out of self-interest, as some would 
have you believe, but out of a desire to make possible for 
another people the way of life which we ourselves have tried 
and found good. 

We have given our pledge that on our own Independence 
Day in 1946, the Philippines will acquire complete inde- 
pendence. ‘To that pledge we must be true. But to be evicted 
by a ruthless military machine, with our mission incomplete, 
would be a vastly different thing. That prospect we cannot 
tolerate. 

We cannot tolerate it, first, because to the Filipinos a 
Japanese conquest could mean only servitude. Whatever vir- 
tues the Japanese may possess, they do not include the willing- 
ness or ability to deal in a humane fashion with the people 
who come under their control. In Korea, in China, in Man- 
churia, their record has been the same. For how can a nation 
lacking the slightest semblance of democratic rule at home 
be expected to extend self-government to others? In the 
Philippines the conflict would be irreconcilable if for no other 
reason than the intense devotion of the Filipinos to their 
Christian faith. That faith, I am confident, they will never 
relinquish. 

We cannot tolerate this prospect, secondly, because only 
a nation forgetful of its heritage could abandon a people to 
enslavement on the very eve of their final liberation. Before 
the world and before ourselves we must make good our word. 

The battle for the islands may be long and it will be 
cruelly hard. But the gallant and determined President of 
this nation has promised that it will be fought to a success- 
ful conclusion, and that our pledge to the fifteen million 
kilipinos whom we have befriended, and who have so warmly 
returned our friendship, will be redeemed. In that promise, 
beyond all doubt, the President expressed the resolute deter- 
mination of the whole American people. 

In addressing the Philippine Legislature for the last time 
as Governor-General, I concluded with an expression of faith 
and confidence. | should like now to re-read those words: 


As in all good books of high adventure and romance, we 
close this chapter anticipating the next, confident that the 
Divine Author will bring the story to a fair ending in 
accordance with the faith and high purpose of its beginning. 


‘There is now being written a bitter paragraph of bloodshed 
and valiant resistance to aggression. But my faith is un- 
changed that the people of the Philippines and the United 
States, fighting side by side with God’s help, will presently 
write that happy ending to which we have long aspired. 

It has often been pointed out that the war in is large 
measure a race of production. Beyond question this is true. 
And to the extent that it is true, I believe that we have no 
cause to fear. The nation which has amazed the world by its 
production of the materials of peace will, in good time, amaze 
it far more with its skill and speed in creating the weapons 
and materials of war. 

But arms are only a part of the requirements of victory. 
Far more is asked of us—far more must be given than the 


treasures of our soil and the fruits of our labor. We must 
put out as well the untold riches of the human spirit. Integ- 
rity, discipline, fortitude, respect for human dignity, unweary- 
ing devotion to the nation’s interest—these are the things that 
in the end will win this war or any war. The fine, strong 
steel of victory must be not only in our guns and ships and 
aircraft—it must be also in our soldiers and sailors, and in 
the entire population. 

If we were not aware of it before, the events of the past 
seven weeks should have convinced us all that in the Pacific 
we face a dangerous and hardy foe. Whatever else may be 
said of the Japanese, they are in a sense a Spartan people 
who know hardship as the companion of their daily lives. 
From the lowliest peasant to the ruler of the realm, they are 
a frugal, simple race—willing to live in modest quarters and 
to subsist on the plainest fare. From infancy they are schooled 
in suffering. They will endure with stoic calm the misery to 
which their war lords have so insanely led them. 

The American people will measure up to this aggressor. 
There is no standard of human conduct and valor that this 
nation cannot equal and surpass, once its mind is set to the 
task. But we shall be guilty of a very grave error, indeed, if 
we belittle or underestimate the character and endurance of 
the Japanese. 

In the history of ancient Greece, there is a chapter which 
America might profitably re-read. It is a tale of two com- 
monwealths—one an oligarchy but of rugged character, the 
other a democracy grown wealthy and comfortable and fond 
of pleasure. 

In the one city, which we know as Sparta, life was hard and 
disciplined. The rearing of the child had only one end—the 
welfare of the state. Indeed, no male children but the heal- 
thy and robust were permitted to live. Their schooling was 
mainly physical and military in character and was designed 
chiefly to train the young to obey commands, to endure hard- 
ships, and to conquer in battle. In the lives of these people, 
the so-called “cult of comfort” had no place. Perhaps nothing 
was more expressive of their rigorous code of living than the 
ordinance which provided that in the building of a house a 
Spartan might use no tools but the axe and the saw. 

Of the other city, Athens, history tells a different story. 
Success in commerce and profitable wars had encouraged in 
the Athenians the “desire of pleasure and the habits of osten- 
tation” which, in the words of the historian, “refine before 
they enervate.” For some of them, we are told, “the attain- 
ment of their own ends became the paramount object of life, 
an object to be secured by secret murder and violent revolu- 
tion.” 

The time came when the two states, once friendly allies, 
found themselves at odds. The bitterness deepened into war. 
In Athens, the deterioration of the public character had ad- 
vanced so far that the once conquering nation was not equal 
to the iron men of Sparta. And in the end the Spartan des- 
potism was fastened upon all the cities of the Athenian con- 
federacy. 

Our great task is to insure that neither in the outcome of 
this war nor in the spirit with which it is fought shall we be 
the Athenians. 

A new spirit must enter this land. The simple heroism 
and fortitude latent in the American character must blossom 
into a fuller, more vigorous life. An epoch must be recreated 
—the epoch of America’s birth, when men lived plainly yet 
nobly—when a rugged courage was the prerequisite of sur- 
vival. The Spartan temper of the Pilgrim and pioneer must 
again pervade this nation. 

No phase of our lives can escape the challenge. Halfway 
measures can not win a war. 

On every man and woman there rests an obligation to turn 
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to his particular job with a new and fiery zeal. Not grudg- 
ingly but joyfully, the best that we have in talents and energy 
must be given to the common effort. Whatever the national 
interest may require, this we must give without complaint. 

In our homes, in commerce and industry, and in the pub- 
lic service, a new spirit of frugality must guide us. There is 
no room in a nation at war for the comfortable vices of in- 
efficiency and waste. There is a place only for the prudence 
and economy that become a people whose ancestry includes a 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Particularly must we labor to modernize and improve the 
machinery of government. In all the strata of the public serv- 
ice, from the smallest municipality to the vast government of 
the Union, there must be a concerted effort to perfect pro- 
cedures, methods, and organization. Wherever there is dup- 
lication, or waste, or outmoded methods, or sheer incom- 
petence, these must be excised, regardless of the protests of 
vested interests. Not only must government be made more 
workable, but the ablest administrators must be sought to run 
it. Let it be said again and again—in every city hall, in every 
legislative chamber, in every executive office—that nothing 
can more competently give aid and comfort to the aggressor 
than the governmental incompetence of the aggressor’s prey. 

We must look to the health of our bodies, for on East and 
West alike we face enemies who have maid a cult of physical 
perfection. Our soldiers and sailors, the men who man our 
aircraft, must be tough and disciplined and resilient—the 
finest physical stock that America can produce. But more 


than this, the civilian population, too, must build its stamina 
and powers of resistance. 

Most vital of all is the health of mind and spirit and 
morals. On this all else depends. It is deep in the spirit of 
the people that our liberty has its roots. For victory in the 
end will go not to the side with the mightiest arms alone but 
to the side with the ascendancy in moral worth. 

If that ascendancy is to be ours, we will never tolerate cor- 
ruption or those who may wish to profit by this war. No 
longer will there be such profit. We will square our shoulders 
and shake off all that is indecent or suspect. 

We will not countenance the weakening of our democracy 
at home. We will guard it, instead, against every encroach- 
ment, every outburst of intolerance, and all the attacks by 
propaganda that the enemy will launch. 

And if we have the greatness of mind and soul to meet 
great events as the Fathers met them, we will not look upon 
comforts surrendered or long hours labored as something lost 
or sacrificed. We will count all this as something nobly 
gained, nobly given to the common cause of free men. And 
the act of giving to that cause we will hold as our greatest 
privilege. 

We will muster every quality, every virtue and trait, that 
is lofty and fine in the American inheritance. We will stand 
erect in the sight of God and man—fearing no one, ready in 
body and spirit to meet whatever challenge may come, and 
confident that a people of our inherent worth and with our 
just cause will inevitably prevail. 


Waste 


TODAY’S WASTE CAN ASSIST TOMORROW'S SUPPLY 


By W. J. CAMERON, of Ford Motor Company 


A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit on 
January 18, 1942 


HIS is inventory time for the American people. We 

are taking stock of past activity and where it leaves 

us, and the disclosures are not entirely flattering. In 
some respects we seem to be a people of admirable prudence 
and common sense, and in other respects a people of almost 
incredible shiftlessness. We have abilities and resources, 
but not to boast of, for they are gifts. The shiftlessness, 
however, is all our own. Under stress of national emergency 
the Government is directing attention to one of our glaring 
faults, which is Wastefulness. 

The great sources of Waste, of course, are not mentioned. 
That would be preaching, and with us the State does not 
preach—we are supposed to fulfill that function for ourselves. 
Thus no mention is made by the State of the wastefulness 
of crime, preventable disease, wars past and present, de- 
sertion of national principles. No mention is made of the 
wastefulnes of ignorance, class strife, destructive habits. No 
warning is uttered against useless luxury, senseless fashions, 
the entertainment craze that sabotages mentality and all the 
other boondoggling superfluities that clutter up our private 
lives—these are wastes that no government except se/f- 
government can control. 

Waste may mean things we use too much of or things we 
throw away with use still in them. It may also mean the 
wantonness of duplication, as when we had 81 colors of 
shoes, 5,000 styles of rubber footwear, 400 different models 
of washing machines and 300 styles of pocketknives. 

Of all the assaults made on private property, the first 
and worst assault is not made by the revolutionaries but by 


the Wasters. We are the most wasteful people on the globe 
because we have the greatest plenty. Thrift seems obsolete 
as a virtue because this nation never yet has had to pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread” with any urgency of 
meaning; famine is a word that has not yet appeared in the 
lexicon of our history. 

We need not, however, blame our plenty for our waste, 
nor yet our free and lavish use of our plenty, so long as it 
be use. Blame rather, for one thing, our dull sense of 
human value in commodities—the human labor that must 
be spent upon a thing to make it useful. If we sensed the 
forest in a piece of paper and the mine in a tin can, if we 
sensed the smelter and the factory and the railway and all 
the men that operate these, we would treat our scraps of 
paper and tin with more respect. For eight years no scraps 
of wastepaper or stray tin cans or old rubber have been 
kicking about in Germany. 

Visitors from Europe, who see us as we cannot see our- 
selves, may help us to view ourselves objectively in these 
matters. Gilbert K. Chesterton, for example, never quite 
overcame his surprise at finding ours a country of wooden 
houses. Coming as he did from a country of stone and brick 
houses, our style of building struck him as oddly as the 
bamboo and paper houses of Japan or the igloos of the Arctic 
would strike us. But these are only peculiarities determined 
by resources, climate and taste. Foreign visitors are amazed 
also at the distribution of motorcars among Americans. 
Viewing acres upon acres of employees’ motorcars in the 
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Ford Motor parking lots at Dearborn, their sense of wonder 
is stirred in a way that to us is a wonder in itself. Workmen 
coming to work in cars! The woman who does the weekly 
washing driving up in her own car! To Europeans the 
thing is incredible! But that only illustrates a difference in 
abundance. 

The Americanism that most deeply impresses some of our 
guests from foreign lands is the way our lavish use of things 
slops over in vulgar Waste. One author of world-wide 
fame simply could not become accustomed to—you would 
never guess what!—the large helpings at meals and the 
amount of waste food carried away from hotel tables! His 
profound sense of the sacredness of bread was shocked. In 
England they say the great mustard fortunes were made out 
of the dabs of mustard left on the plate; a study of American 
garbage pails also yields some interesting economic data. A 


thing is not waste merely because it has served its initial 
purpose, it is made waste through ignorance of its possible 
further use. American industry performs economic miracles 
with materials that once were wasted; even the weeds of 
the field are now found to have industrial value and every 
factory junk pile has long since become a valuable iron mine. 
But in our private affairs as a people we have not been so 
quick to learn this saving wisdom. 

So now we are being compelled to put our habits under 
the microscope. And that is a fine and hopeful thing. 
Abounding plenty has not mothered many notable virtues 
in us. Threatened scarcity may. At least it will teach us 
how today’s Waste can assist tomorrow’s supply. And that 
in turn may lead to a growth of general wisdom in greater 
economic matters—and no one doubts that we stand in need 
of that. 


Our Full-Out Aircraft Production 


“OUR PLANES ARE NEEDED ON ALL FRONTS” 


By COL. JOHN H. JOUETT, President, Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 
At the 139th dinner of the Economic Club of New York, at the Hotel Astor, New York, January 27, 1942 


HE fact that so large and distinguished a gathering of 

our nation’s leaders permits me to address you here 

this evening is evidence of the importance which our 
people now attach to Air Power. No words of mine are 
needed to enhance the present realization of what Air Power 
means in this war. ‘The daily record of the holocaust on all 
tronts is painfully convincing. The need for our overwhelm- 
ng dominance in the air, in every war zone, on land and 
ea, becomes more apparent day by day. 

‘The ghastly story of what happens to a nation that can- 
not fight fire with fire has been the most tragic lesson of 
the war since it first set Europe aflame. Since Pearl Harbor 

rought the fear of bombs and poison gas to all our seaboard 
cities, there has been among us much self-reproach for not 
having been more extensively prepared in the air. Do you 
think that Japan would have risked war with us had we 
vossessed our total potential air strength? Do you believe 
tor an instant that even the madman Hitler and his gang 
would have dared to start war anywhere if the United States 
and Britain had been thoroughly armed in the air, and had 
agreed to use it for the maintenance of international law and 
order? Obviously not! 

But I am not here to dwell upon the past. 1 remind you 
of what might have been, in order to explain why our task 
is so fantastically huge today. We have been singing that we 
did not want to set the world on fire while others have been 
doing it. Now we have the duty of setting a few fires our- 


- selves. And if we do not make all speed, we will have still 


more ground to cover when we start blasting this evil out of 
the world. We, who are familiar with what can be accom- 
plished by modern military aircraft, know what our enemies 
might find possible to do to us here in this country. It is 
entirely possible for them to slip past our most efficient and 
far-flung guardians of the sky, because the seas of the air 
are three-dimensional and the advantage lies with the in- 
truder. 

As far back as the first World War the Germans were 
busily developing planes to be carried across the Atlantic by 
submarine, ready to be launched against New York from 
points only a few miles offshore. We realize, of course, that 
air raids by submarine-based airplanes would be in the 


nature of “token raids’—but with Pearl Harbor to re- 
member, we should not be surprised at anything they do. 

The Axis air power is at present the greatest threat to 
our success in this war and our security here. It will remain 
so until we gain supremacy and turn the tables on them. It 
places an additional burden on us, because while supplying 
equipment to our air forces and those of our allies on all 
fronts, we must, at the same time, supply enough good planes 
to guard more than 3,000 miles of coastlines. That is why 
everybody is interested in what we are doing about it. It is 
why you hear so much about speeding up production and get- 
ting more planes to the battle zones. 

And it is possibly why aviation is being offered as the 
main attraction in some of our Congressional investigations. 
It is in the public mind. It will stay there for the duration of 
the war; of that you may be sure. 

I cannot speak in detail about the other defense industries. 
I do know that they are doing a magnificent job. I have 
done considerable traveling of late, and I have seen their 
vast programs well under way. When the American war 
production spigot is turned on full force, we will see a flow 
of munitions of all kinds that will even amaze us here; 
and which by its awful weight, its steadily increasing and 
inexorable weight, must strike relentlessly at our enemies, 
to their consternation and ultimately their utter despair. 

In Washington, where our daily work brings us into con- 
stant contact with the defense agencies of the Government, 
where officials and other personnel are working day and night, 
and in many cases seven days a week, there is nowhere near 
the confusion that one might expect. This is an appalling 
task for the officers and officials who are managing a war 
that involves all continents. It is only when we are drawn 
into one of the countless problems, and get on the inside, that 
we quite understand its complexities. It is not easy. It is no 
small part of the hell of a modern war. 

We are fortunate in our allies. They will prove better 
than those of the Axis. It was my good fortune to serve 
with the Chinese Government when they were setting up 
their military aviation. They are good fighters. They have 
a really great leader in Chiang Kai Shek. Americans will 
not regret becoming comrades in arms with the courageous 
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Chinese who were the first in this war; and who will be in 
it to the last. 

That, as well as the sterling fighting qualities of our other 
allies, makes it imperative that we provide them, besides our 
own air forces, with the greatest number of aircraft that the 
United States can produce. Our planes are needed on all 
fronts. They will be required in. greater numbers when we 
take the offensive in all war areas. 

I hardly need to tell you what the program is today. The 
President of the United States gave us our orders in his 
historic message to Congress early this month. They call for 
60,000 planes this year and 125,000 in 1943. It has been 
pointed out that this means one warplane every eight minutes 
during the next twelve months and one every four minutes 
next year. It means that this year we must approximately 
triple last year’s production and then double that output in 
1943. It means much more than that. 

You will understand that in any war everything possible 
must be done to prevent the enemy having knowledge of 
what is being prepared for him. In this war the elements of 
secrecy and surprise are particularly vital, because on one side 
we have an enemy that is very ingenious and clever, while 
on the other side another enemy is clever at copying the in- 
ventions of others. Therefore, I must exercise the utmost 
caution. Still, you have a right to know how we are getting 
on with this venture. Our Army and Navy want you to 
know. They are proud of the service they are rendering the 
country today. They cannot say much about what they are 
doing; but they are accomplishing wonders with what they 
have. They long have planned for mass use of the aircraft 
equipment which we design and turn out for them; and they 
realize their awfu! responsibility. 

But, after all, they can use only what the nation gives 
them. For example, it became our Government policy to send 
planes to England and France at the start of the war. This 
was at a time when our own air forces were being author- 
ized to expand. As the tempo of war made still greater 
demands, we sent increasing numbers of planes abroad—not 
only to England but to Africa, Singapore, the Dutch East 
Indies, and to China. Then we sent planes to Russia. I 
have not the slightest criticism to offer. The point I am 
trying to make is that our air forces to date have received 
only a very small percentage of what we have produced. 
They have made the best of it. I suggest that you take this 
into consideration when the question is raised as to why 
Americans are not here or there over the front in force. 

The reason why the President felt confident in setting 
up the gigantic aircraft program for this year and next is 
round in the performance of the recent past. Some months 
prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe, Britain and 
France placed orders here and indicated that still larger pur- 
chases would follow. That gave most of our larger com- 
panies an opportunity to develop quantity production methods, 
and educate sub-contractors and purveyors in providing large 
quantities of planes, train labor by the thousands instead of 
a few score as in the past; and finally, it paved the way 
toward standardization of parts and gadgets and in some 
cases whole models, especially trainers. Frozen models can 
be turned out at a faster rate than machines on which 
changes are made from time to time. 

You will recall that when the President, in May 1940, 
told Congress that he wanted the industry to gear up to a 
capacity of 50,000 planes a year, most people thought it 
impossible. We then were producing at an annual rate of 
less than 6,000 planes. Well, under that old program we 
would have reached the rate of 50,000 planes a year before 
next December. So you will understand that the President 
was justified in raising the requirements. 


All this, of course, has created radical changes in the 
economy of the aircraft industry, as well as other industries. 
Under the impact of the defense program, we have been 
going through continuous reorganization of the plants. We 
have been fortunate in our management. It is not new. In- 
deed, most of our company heads and departmental managers 
are veterans of the last war, either as aviators, aircraft engi- 
neers or other executives in this or allied industries. But the 
rapid expansion has forced the creation of new departments 
and in many cases entirely new auxiliary plants in other loca- 
tions. As a result, management and trained supervisory 
personnel have been spread rather thin. These conditions 
have prevailed to greater or lesser degree throughout the 
industry and in the subcontracting field where the pressure 
of sudden and unprecedented demand has caught thousands 
of firms unprepared and in most cases unfamiliar with the 
exacting requirements of airplane manufacture. That it did 
not plunge us into confusion and chaos during 1940 and 
the early months of 1941 is part of the industrial miracle 
that has been accomplished. The annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce published two days ago places aircraft 
far ahead in the indices of production for the fiscal year 
1941 over 1940. Aircraft indices give 664 in 1941 over 263 
in 1940, a 152 per cent increase, as compared to 99 per 
cent for the next highest—locomotives, including tanks, with 
an index of 199 last year and 100 for 1940. 

There are other results of this effort, more thrilling, per- 
haps, than production. The United States has been turning 
out good airplanes. Many of our types are the best in the 
world. In the effort to speed up production, there has been 
no relaxation of constant improvement in performance as 
dictated by the lessons of the war. You undoubtedly know 
this, but I cannot resist repeating that every plane, every type 
and model must be designed for a specific kind of operation 
in warfare. It must also perform to specifications. Second 
best is not good enough in aerial warfare. Armor once was 
kept off planes to save weight. With more guns and high 
speed it became easier to shoot down unarmored machines. 
With fast bombers flying far beyond the range of protective 
escort fighters there came a need for armor protection. All 
air forces have it now. Fire power has increased to tre- 
mendous proportions. Our relatively small pursuit planes 
carry 37 millimeter cannon and whole batteries of heavy 
calibre machine guns. Our dive bombers make those used in 
Europe only a year ago appear like relics of the past. We are 
not at all amazed when we read of the havoc wrought by our 
combat planes. The only trouble at present is that we do not 
have enough of them in the right places. That is being rem- 
edied, I can tell you! 

Without tresspassing on the censor’s forbidden ground, I 
may also say that the aviation which we have heard about 
thus far during this war is nothing when compared to what 
we should see in the near future. You have heard it said 
that no new inventions have appeared in the war to date. | 
will not debate the point. I know there are some technical 
developments of great magnitude. I know that we are not 
lagging in that respect. There are better airplanes even now 
going into mass production. There are many new devices of 
destruction, not for some problematical date in the distant 
future, but now! They are being produced in quantity now. 
The Germans and the Japs have some frightful surprises in 
store for them. 

There is every urge for us to accomplish these objectives 
as quickly as possible; because while we are preparing sur- 
prises for them, it is not too much of an assumption t6 con- 
sider the possibility of their finding some surprises for us. 

In order to speed up production, our industry is accomplish- 
ing much in the way of standardization of parts and installa- 
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tions. In this very successful movement we have the active 
cooperation of the War and Navy Departments and other 
interested branches. There once were thousands of parts of 
different shape and size for every model of plane. That re- 
quired more time, more plant space and vastly more labor in 
every shop that handled a part, from the place where it was 
made to the factory where it went into the plane or engine. 
We had been at work on standardization throughout the in- 
dustry for some years. Now it is aiding materially in speed- 
ing up production. 

It is most gratifying to know that past planning has re- 
sulted in a well-balanced use of the aircraft industry. All 
our plants, large and smali, are producing to the limit of 
their facilities and the supplies obtainable. In 1939, when 
increased production appeared essential, Lieutenant General 
H. H.-Arnold, then Chief of the Air Corps and now Chief 
of the Army Air Forces, succeeded in changing procurement 
procedures so that practically all existing manufacturing 
units would share in the expansion, to the end that the whole 
industry would be ready for the full-out effort when that 
time arrived. This was highly commendable foresight. 

Another fact is of importance. We hear at intervals that 
the nation was unprepared and had no plan for industrial 
mobilization in war. That is not the case. The aircraft 
industry, as well as the other key defense industries, have 
been the subject of considerable planning by the War and 
Navy Departments for about 20 years. The principle of not 
forcing the established old line aircraft companies to under- 
take all war production has been part of the Government’s 
war mobilization plan for at least two decades. It is a very 
sound policy. 

Our people and many of you here tonight will remember 
what happened to our industry after the last war. It was 
characteristic of our American way of doing things that we 
should plan for a maximum effort, as we are doing today. 
In 1917, our aircraft companies were given a program of 
twenty-five hundred planes. Then the Allied missions ar- 
rived, and they convinced us that not twenty-five hundred 
but twenty-five thousand planes would be needed from the 
United States. The industry had to expand tenfold. The 
program was again expanded, this time to 20,000 combat and 
9,000 training planes. Thus far, in all respects, history has 
been repeating itself. 

At the time of the armistice in November, 1918, the air- 
craft industry, including war baby plants and some companies 
in the motor car industry, were producing at the rate of 
21,000 planes a year. Within three days after the armistice 
the war contracts were cancelled and nearly all the employ- 
ees laid off. Within three months the industry had been 
liquidated to within 10 per cent of its wartime size. It 
stifled the development of aviation for years. Most of the 
companies went out of business. The others had no money 
for the promotion of flying or anything new. As late as 
1924, the entire aviation plant of this country had a net 
worth of less than seven million dollars. The few companies 
that remained struggled along on a hand-to-mouth basis with 
precariously small orders from the air services. Fortunately 
the Government now agrees that there shall not be any more 
expansion than is absolutely necessary. We hope to avoid 
paying the price of over-expansion after this war. It is why 
some of the other industries are now contributing to our 
production. 

Transition to full-out effort has been accomplished as 
quickly as it has, because long-range thinking has been the 
rule. For example, certain reserve officers were groomed 
during peacetime to perform liaison work between the air- 
craft industry and the automobile companies in Detroit. 


Aircraft experts have been training automobile artisans 
and supervisory personnel for many months. They have been 
in our shops and we have been able to assist materially in 
converting the motor car plants into adequate factories for 
aircraft parts. The result of more than a score of years of 
design, engineering research and development, as well as 
manufacturing “know-how,” without reservation, are being 
turned over to the motor car and allied industries for their 
use. This will continue to be the practice of the aircraft 
industry throughout the war period. All this has speeded 
up the program. 

Another factor which has placed the aircraft industry far 
ahead of the point which all industries occupied when we 
entered the first World War in 1917 has been the training 
programs which our companies have been carrying on since 
the first orders commenced arriving from Europe. While 
Government educational projects have done much in pre- 
employment training of mechanics, our companies have 
trained tens of thousands at their own expense, paying new 
employees during the learning period. This has lightened the 
burden of expansion as much as any one thing. 

There are manifold problems of the present which we must 
solve before we are satisfied with our production progress. 
In fact, they are legion; far too many for me to dwell upon 
here. You are familiar with shortages of rubber and tin. 
We also must deal with limited supplies of aluminum, copper, 
magnesium and steel. There is the question of machine tools 
and dies. There is a very long list of essential materials now 
critical. It is not a question of there being enough for the 
aircraft industry. Other defense industries need the same 
things in quantity. Their needs, like ours, grow with the 
expansion of the program in ordnance, shipping, everything 
as a matter of fact. It becomes a question of priorities, a 
question which only the Government can answer, whether 
aircraft will be allocated certain quantities or tanks or ships 
will get the materials. Decision in each case will probably 
rest on what is considered to be the most urgent at the time. 

Here are some of our present problems in meeting the 
President’s program for 60,000 planes this year and 125,000 
next. We must find means of increasing factory floor space 
from the present 50 million to more than 80 million square 
feet this year and then boost it to more than 180 million 
square feet for the next year’s program. A material increase 
in factory space will result when the subcontractors start 
operating new plants now nearing completion, when our com- 
panies get into production with the new assembly plants for 
which the subcontractors in the motor car industry are mak- 
ing parts, and finally, when the motor car manufacturers 
themselves achieve full production in the plants built for 
this purpose. 

Labor is another item. It must be trained to work in 
aircraft plants. From about 400,000 at present in our own 
industry, the entire program demands an increase to more 
than 700,000 within the next few months and upward of 
two million, including the motor car people, to produce 
125,000 planes next year. It means a dollar output jumping 
from one and a half billions last year to nearly four billions 
this year and nearly nine billions next year. I am not divulg- 
ing any military secrets here, because none can use my 
remarks to break down the number of planes by each type. 
More of everything is required to make a four-engine bomber 
than a two-engine bomber, a pursuit ship or a trainer. All 
vary in weight, and the number of man hours required to 
build them. 

I should like Hitler’s hordes and the self-styled Sons of 
Heaven to know this. We are under way toward a tenfold 
increase in our output of 4-engine bombers, by far the best 
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of their type in the world. They are for long range, high 
altitude offensive warfare. They are the very symbols of 
destruction. 

There is no precedent for us in gearing up to this all-out 
production. Think of what it demands. Taking all types, 
185,000 planes in two years means more than three engines 
per plane, average, a total of approximately 555,000 engines. 
Take the spark plug as one little item alone. It means spark 
plugs by the millions, possibly fifty million. And those fifty 
million spark plugs must not be wrong; or the crew of a 
flying machine worth up to a third of a million dollars 
will fail in their mission and be on the casualty list. 

We have realized the immensity of our task. Immediately 
after the President gave us his expanded program, we sat 
down with the Government procurement agencies and out- 
lined the questions which remain for the Government itself 
to answer before the new program gets under way. There is 
no lag in present production on current orders, of course. 
Briefly, we pur these questions up to the Government. 


1. What do you want? 
In other words, what kind of equipment do you want? 
How much of each kind? 


2. When do you want it? 

Give us a detailed program, with orders, company 
by company, the details given in production terms, which 
will permit us to pass on to the thousands of sub- 
contractors a schedule of their tasks. 


3. Will you give us the tools? 
There we ask the Government to provide for distri- 
bution of the production materials and equipment neces- 
sary to carry out the program. 


We have been assured that something like that is to be 
forthcoming soon. 

I have outlined the present situation in our part of the 
war program. In closing, | want to leave another thought 
with you. It concerns the future. While intent on winning 
this war, we are building up the world’s most comprehensive 
aviation plant. We are training millions of young men in 
this field. We should come out of the war with from one to 
two million pilots, millions of trained mechanics and other 
technicians and specialists. We will have airports through- 
out the Western Hemisphere ready for peacetime operations. 
Our aircraft engineering shall have made epochal progress. 
We will be able to produce aircraft vastly more economical 
to operate, faster and in all ways more efficient. We can ply 
the airways of the whole world with passenger, mail and 
cargo planes. New York and London will be less than 10 
hours apart. Will we be able to preserve all this, or most 
of it for the airways of a world at peace? Will we maintain 
our aviation plant as a safeguard against future aggressors? 
Or will we conform to past history, and allow our defense 
industries to sink into complete inadequacy through economic 
attrition as time dims the horrors of the present conflict? 
That, I believe, is something we must be thinking about 
while we are winning this war. 


Identification of Alien Enemies 


LET US NOT PERSECUTE THESE PEOPLE 


By FRANCIS BIDDLE, Attorney General of the United States, on Sunday, February 1, 1942 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C. 


TARTING tomorrow, February 2, the United States 
Government tackles a new and important part of the 
job of making America safe. Tomorrow the Depart- 

ment of Justice begins the process of identifying all German, 
Italian and Japanese aliens, 14 years or older—all non- 
citizens of enemy nationality—now living in this country. 

This is a program of personal identification. It means 
adding vital information to the record we already have of 
these aliens. It means establishing their identities through 
signatures and photographs. And to each alien of enemy na- 
tionality so registered, it means the possession of a certificate 
of identification to be used at all times and in all places, for 
the duration of the war. 

By this means, persons who through no action on their 
part have technically become “alien enemies’, but who have 
remained above suspicion, will be protected from injustice 
or persecution which might arise from. mistaken identity. 
Also by this means, the Department of Justice places further 
restraint on any alien enemy who may deliberately seek to 
violate our laws. And it is with both these objectives in 
mind that I describe the identification programs as another 
part of the job of making America safe—safety for the na- 
tion against the small minority of alien enemies who may be 
contemplating trouble, and safety for the great majority of 
aliens who are above suspicion. 

It is a big job. It is a job that must be done with a 
minimum of misunderstanding and with a maximum of ac- 
curacy and dispatch. For those directly affected, the De- 
partment of Justice has prepared detailed instructions which 
are now available at every post office. Without going into 


those details, I want at this time to describe briefly the na- 
ture of the job that must be done, the machinery set up to 
do it, and the schedule for its completion. 

More than a year ago, as a precautionary measure, we re- 
quired registration by all aliens of all national origins re- 
siding in the United States. That was also a big job. But 
it was completed quickly, smoothly, in an atmosphere of 
understanding and with a fine spirit of cooperation. 

Among the 5,000,000 aliens of all nationalities who made 
their presence in the country known at that time were na- 
tives of Germany, Italy and Japan numbering, all told, ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 persons. We made no special demands 
on this group, and required of them no more than we did of 
any others. 

Now that we are at war with all three of these nations, 
we are obliged to take new precautions with their nationals 
and subjects residing in our country—thorough-going, war- 
time precautions. The initial steps leading up to these meas- 
ures, such as the Alien Registration of 1940, had been pre- 
pared well in advance. Enforcement of actual wartime 
regulations awaited only the proclamations relating to the 
conduct of alien enemies, which President Roosevelt signed 
on December 7 and 8, 1941. From that time forward, a 
number of regulations to insure the internal safety of the 
nation have been put in force as the necessity arose. This 
identification program becomes a part of the wartime regu- 
lations of alien enemies. 

Among the 1,190,000 registered aliens of German, Italian 
and Japanese origin, a small proportion have records which 
suggest doubtful or divided loyalties. Some 3,200 have been 
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apprehended by the FBI. They are allowed to tell their 
stories individually before special civilian hearing boards 
appointed for this purpose in each judicial district, but upon 
each one rests the burden of proof of his own harmlessness 
to our cause. Unless and until he is able to give that proof 
to our complete satisfaction, he must remain in custody. The 
others—the overwhelming majority of these people who are 
technically called alien enemies—have thus far come through 
with a clean bill of health. There is no reason to suspect 
them, certainly none to persecute or inflict unnecessary hard- 
ships upon them. 

But because of the disloyal few, the many must be incon- 
venienced. ‘They must submit to certain blanket regulations 
which are intended to make this nationwide checkup simpler 
and more effective. We have forbidden alien enemies to 
possess cameras, for example, or short-wave radio sets, or 
any equipment which conceivably might be used to the 
detriment of our cause. We have laid down certain rules 
as to where they may go and where not. We require that 
they obtain permission for travel. Such regulations are 
neither oppressive nor, by implication, hostile. 

So with this new identification program. There is im- 
plicit in this program no singling out of the individual for 
accusation or suspicion. That is not the intent; that will 
not be the effect. Rather, the individual alien’s full com- 
pliance with the program and his cooperation with those who 
have the work in hand will be additional evidence of his 
good faith and will serve as his protection. 

At the same time, the requirement of certificates will be 
of aid to federal and local authorities in making such check- 
ups as are deemed necessary in the interest of national 
safety. We cannot take the risk, for example, of allowing 
complete or unregulated freedom of movement within the 
country to persons classed as alien enemies. We cannot risk 
the chance that a certain few such persons may attempt to im- 
personate others, or use in any way the credentials of others. 
In this way, the identification program is a necessary part of 
our wartime protection. 

The identification program will take at least a month to 
accomplish. ‘he sheer mechanics involved in taking stock 
of more than a million individuals—each to be dealt with 
separately—-makes it a huge job. If the aliens do their 
part as intelligently and cooperatively as they did in the 
registration completed last year—and there is no reason 
to assume that they will not do so—then the load will be 
lightened and the time required will be kept to a minimum. 

To facilitate this task, the program is scheduled in two 
periods, and the work divided geographically. In the first 
period, starting tomorrow and carrying through February 7, 
eight states in the western part of the country will be cov- 
ered—California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, 
Montana, Utah and Idaho. We are handling the West 
Coast first because that is a potentially critical area. We 
don’t take chances. Between February 9 and February 28, 
the job will be completed in all other states. 

The procedure which the alien must go through to obtain 
his certificate is simple enough. He studies the printed 
directions now available at all post offices. Then he goes to 
the nearest first or second-class or county seat post office, 
bringing with him the receipt card which was issued to him 
in the alien registration of 1940. He also brings three small 
unmounted photographs of himself, two by two inches in 
size. At the post office he fills out an application form. 
That is all he does. Then he is fingerprinted and goes home. 
Later his certificate of identification will be delivered to him. 
And that is all. 

Aliens may get assistance from friends or relatives, or from 
recognized social agencies. The post office officials will also 
be glad to assist them in filling out the necessary forms. 


The aliens should pay no one any money in connection with 
this program. The only expense the alien need incur is the 
cost of the three small photographs he is required to sub- 
mit. If any one approaches a person for money in connec- 
tion with wartime regulations of alien enemies, he is a 
racketeer and should be reported to the Department of 
Justice immediately. 

The alien will be required to carry his certificate with 
him at all times. That is his obligation, as well as his pro- 
tection. That same government which has seen to it that 
he is not persecuted in this country will be just as firm in 
its insistence upon strict compliance on his part. Alien 
enemies who fail to apply for their identification certificates 
face severe penalties. One penalty will be internment for 
the duration of the war. Our government, in time of war, 
cannot accept carelessness or neglect as excuses from those 
of its own citizens who fail in their duty to the Nation. 
It cannot be expected to make exceptions of those who 
are subjects of enemy power. 

Thus far I have addressed my remarks primarily to the 
aliens of enemy nationality. I now wish to talk for a minute 
or two to our citizen population. I wish to assure you that 
your government is taking every precaution to guard against 
espionage, sabotage, or other fifth column activities. Through 
the splendid work of the FBI and other divisions of the 
Department of Justice, we have been very much on the alert 
and have thus far met all problems as they arose. And 
I promise you that your Department of Justice will con- 
tinue to be on the alert in protecting the internal security of 
our country. 

At the same time, I want to point out that persecution 
of aliens—economic or social—can be a two-edged sword. 
Such persecution can easily drive people, now loyal to us, 
into fifth column activities. Economic discrimination against 
loyal aliens deprives us of skills and manual labor which 
will become more important as time goes on. It also deprives 
these people of a livelihood. The logical conclusion of a 
policy of economic discrimination is to make of these people 
public charges. It is entirely unnecessary. And don’t forget 
there are still many Americans in Axis and Axis-controlled 
countries. Let’s not give the Axis countries any excuse for 
retaliation against innocent Americans living abroad. 

And let us remember, also, that the great majority of the 
so-called alien enemies came to our shores for the same 
reasons that many of our fathers came—to escape persecu- 
tion; to enjoy the privileges and obligations of democracy ; 
to raise their children in a free world. These people are 
loyal to our ideals and loyal to our form of government. 
Let’s encourage that loyalty rather than discourage it. Let 
us judge people by what they do and not by what they are. 

You have all read in the papers of the landing a few 
days ago of an American Expeditionary Force in North Ire- 
land. Perhaps you will recall that the name of the first 
American soldier to march down the gang plank was Pri- 
vate Henke. Private Henke is the son of a German immi- 
grant who came to our country in search of freedom and 
opportunity. His son is in the vanguard of our Army fight- 
ing to preserve that freedom and our land of opportunity. 

I give you this incident not because it is odd but rather 
because it is typical. The alien of today is the citizen of 
tomorrow. Large numbers of those people we classify as 
alien enemies have American-born children—perhaps future 
leaders of our country. 

Let us not be hasty in our judgment of them. Let us 
not deprive them of their jobs. Let us not be suspicious 
of them unless we have grounds for suspicion. Let us not 
persecute these people as an outlet of our emotions against 
the bandits who are at the moment in control of the na- 
tions where they were born. 
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“This War Is America’s Vocation” 


NATIONS HAVE DESTINIES AS WELL AS MEN 
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we can take in our stride, something to which we must 

give our respectful, patriotic attention for a while until 
we lick a few foreign enemies—and then come back and pick 
up where we left off. This war has become America’s voca- 
tion. Nations have destinies as well as men. And in the in- 
scrutable intentions of an all-wise Providence, the United 
States of America was created to be the bulwark of human 
liberties. The history of our nation is the story of emancipa- 
tion—the freeing of slaves from their bonds of servitude; 
whether those slaves were the humble immigrants from 
whom so many of us sprung, or were within our own boun- 
daries the slaves of social and economic injustices, which 
have been remedied as far as human vision has seen the way. 

Regardless of what mistakes of judgment have been made, 
regardless of how we have differed and disputed among our- 
selves over economic, social, and political theories, the foun- 
dation stone of our national dedication has never been shaken 
—the doctrine that all men are, and of right ought to be, free. 

‘Today, we are engaged in a truly cosmic conflict to deter- 
mine whether this nation, or any nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, can long endure—an issue more poignant today than 
it was when those hallowed words were said at Gettysburg. 
For this is not merely a war between nations. This is a cru- 
sade for the emancipation of mankind. 

Dr. Goebbels, Signor Gayda, and Koh Ishii accuse us of 
imperial ambitions. They charge that we are out to rule 
the world, that we plutocratic capitalists in America would 
dominate the peoples of the earth. They say that—and sure, 
they are honorable men, singing canticles of ‘praise to their 
tyrannical trinity whose honest, compassionate souls are 
scorched by the curses of a score of raped and plundered 
countries. There is no issue now of Capitalism versus So- 
cialism, or any other economic system. America seeks no 
territorial aggrandizement. Our war aims have been set 
down for all men to read since 1787, when the perpetual 
policy of our nation was established “to provide for the com- 
mon defense” and “to secure the blessings of liberty.” And 
by a stroke of mysterious circumstance, which I reverently 
attribute to Divine intention, the defense of our liberties 
now confronts us with enemies whose defeat will free un- 
counted millions of their pitiable captives and their pitiful 
subjects. For the subjects of Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito 
are no less slaves than are the gaunt and hollow-eyed French, 
the starved and suffering Greeks, or the unhappy Filipinos, 
whose Gethsemane has now begun. 

Who are our enemies? And who are our friends? We 
have only one enemy, whether he lives in Berlin, Rome, or 
Tokyo. And that enemy is the vicious, criminal spirit which 
makes beasts out of men, which like the slimy cobra of the 
jungle, coils itself around promises of peace, while it plans 
to strike its poisoned fangs into the hearts of trustful nations; 
the single undivided spirit of depraved malignity, whether it 
wears the face of Nazism, Fascism, or Japanism. This is our 
enemy. And thank God it’s not our friend, for it is the very 
epitome of vice, which, “to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

And our friends—who are they? They are people of all 
tongues, of all colors, of all creeds. They range from the 
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Arctic to the Antarctic, and there is no meridian where they 
do not live. They are the embattled Britons, who were 
toughened, not softened, by Hitler’s bombs; they are the 
fighting furies of the Russian armies, who didn’t believe Herr 
Hitler when he told them they were dead, but got up out of 
their graves to start him on the road to his; they are the in- 
exhaustible Chineses who, after resisting Japanese aggression 
for four and a half years, now place their limitless resources 
of man-power at the disposal of the United Nations; they are 
the indomitable Dutch, who did not wait to be attacked, but 
launched an offensive against our enemy the moment he 
struck at us; they are the glorious Greeks, who chased Mus- 
solini’s myrmidons out of their country, until they were 
crushed, but not conquered, by the Nazi rescue army’s over- 
whelming weight; they are the undefeatable Chetniks of the 
Serbian hills, whom Hitler thought he had destroyed many 
months ago, but against whose 80,000 free-fighting guerrillas 
he must repeatedly send new armies; they are the Free 
French of de Gaulle, men who have been teachers, doctors, 
priests, as well as farmers, laborers and mechanics, but who 
now, with a single, living purpose, crawl and swim through 
the snake-infested jungles and crocodile rivers of Equatorial 
Africa to swear allegiance to the free flag of Lorraine, the 
banner of Joan of Arc; and they are the noble Norwegians 
and the dauntless Danes who escape their captors in cockle- 
shells through the roaring gales of the North Sea to train in 
British camps to do the only job that life has made worth 
doing; and they are the intrepid sons of Poland, who land 
their bullet-riddled planes on British flying fields to ask only 
for gas and more bombs that they may fly back across the 
channel at once for another crack at the enemy. 

These are our friends, gentlemen. These are our comrades 
in arms. And in the litany of America’s glories let it be 
written to our undying fame that we have been found worthy 
to march in that company. 

For they are fighting and dying without stint or thought 
of self, to get back what you and I have never lost: our free- 
dom. Can any other purpose on earth compare with this: 
that we, who have never been unfree, will fight and sacrifice, 
with every fibre of our beings, to safeguard that which our 
comrades must die to regain! 

In this war, the very document of democracy is at stake, 
for now we must pay our hidden debt to Freedom—we must 
vindicate the American Way by winning this war within the 
framework of the democratic system. For that’s one more of 
Hitler’s bad mistakes of judgment. He believes that only a 
totalitarian government can command an all-out effort of 
any kind, because only in a totalitarian system can a single, 
undivided will prevail. He does not know the meaning of 
democracy. For only in a democracy can you have true unani- 
mity. For unanimity is a meeting of many minds, and only in 
democracy is it possible for citizens freely to forge their 
pulsing hearts into a single purpose, to consecrate their myr- 
iad wills into a single will. And the will of America to-day 
is a single will. But it is the sanctified will of a solidly united 
people, and not the terroristic tyranny of a madman. 

And now, let’s look at the job that’s cut out for us. During 
the First World War, it was possible to measure the effort 
that would be required for victory—to form some reasonable 
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idea, even if it wasn’t an accurate one, of what it would take 
to win. We Americans are not the dreamy-eyed Babes in 
the Woods we used to be. We used to think a war was over 
when the last shot was fired. We know differently now. 
We don’t know how many ships, tanks, planes, guns and 
men it’s going to take to finish the first fighting phase. 
But we know already that when the last Jap throws 
down his gun, and the last Nazi throws up his hands, 
and the last Fascist picks up his heels, our job will still 
be far from finished. A world will have to be rehabili- 
tated. Revolutions will break out in countries that have been 
occupied by the aggressors, and in the aggressors’ own lands. 
For the lessons of war are only learned by those who do not 
need them, and the ambitious Hitlers of tomorrow are al- 
ready plotting in their captive countries, the stratagems and 
treacheries by which they will contend for power in the post- 
war confusion of demoralized continents. 

By the Atlantic Charter, we have pledged ourselves to join 
in the control of all such ventures—and the scope of effort 
required for that purpose, too, is unpredictable. 

And then, whole nations will Have to be reconstructed, 
morally and economically, physically and spiritually. Like the 
victims of a dread disease, they will have to be taught to walk 
again. “They will have to be helped until they can stand alone. 
And we cannot, either in charity, or in prudence, refuse our 
hand to the invalids. Ours is bound to be the major share. 

Am | calling on the United States to be the Santa Claus 
of the world, to be ruthlessly exploited by any who wish to 
use us as an easy mark? I certainly am not. But from a 
thoroughly practical and realistic point of view, I must point 
out that, for our own American sakes, we can never again 
afford to isolate ourselves from an intimate concern in every- 
thing that happens any place on earth. We tried that once. 
Never again. 

We seek no territorial empire, and we have no busybody 
ambitions. But when anything starts, wherever on earth, 
that threatens to impinge, however remotely, on American in- 
terests, American influence must be in there at the start. And 


that American influence cannot prevail unless it is established 
at the very outset by a full participation in the reconstruction 
of the post-war world. Our inevitable union with the foreign 
scene has been forecast time and again, from both sides of the 
Atlantic. Henceforth it will be impossible to resist its im- 
plications in one form or another, whether we like it or not. 

A threat to any freedom holds a threat to all freedom. And 
the day will never come when the freedoms of humanity will 
not be endangered by the avaricious and the criminal. Those 
freedoms will have constantly to be protected, for eternal 
Vigilance will always be the price of freedom. 

And the new order which is destined to dawn in foreign 
lands must not be the New Order of Herr Hitler, nor the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity, nor the failing Fascist fan- 
tasm of the Palazzo Venezia. For the future order of the 
Old World will inevitably be the order of the Western 
Hemisphere, too. The world has shrunk to too small a com- 
pass to contain two mutually repugnant systems, and the day 
has come when the earth, no more than a nation, cannot 
exist half slave and half free. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we have a task of unpredictable pro- 
portions ahead of us, a task of such incredible dimensions as to 
demand the full, solemn dedication of every American heart 
and every American will. And it is fruitless to speculate on 
the post-war world unless we win the war itself. For if we 
don’t win it, we’re going to have nothing whatever to say 
about it. We have seen the practise patterns of the Hitler or- 
der set up in every country where his withering foot has trod. 
And if anyone can yet believe that these despotic monsters 
have no designs on the western hemisphere, I would remind 
him of the letter written over a year ago by the Commander- 
in-Chiet of the Japanese Fleets, Admiral Yamamoto, in which 
he declared that he was looking forward to the day when he 
would dictate peace terms to the United States in the White 
House in Washington. 

It can happen here. But it won’t happen here unless we 
let it. It’s better to lick the Axis in Russia, Africa, and 
Malaya, than to wait for the Battle of Boston. 


The Geography of the Pacific 


THE LARGEST AND DEEPEST OF ALL OCEANS 
By Dr. E. S. C. SMITH, Professor of Geology, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Delivered on January 6, 1942, during the General Electric Science Forum program from Schenectady, N. Y., over WGY 


N November of the year fifteen hundred and twenty, 
kerdinand Magellan, the Portuguese navigator sailed 
out of the storm tossed channels of the straits that still 
bear his name into the quieter waters of a great new ocean, 
how great, Magellan himself had no conception. He named 
this peacetul sea the Pacific Ocean, grim misnomer for the 
moment. Although he did not live to complete his voyage, 
we pay homage to Ferdinand Magellan as the leader of the 
small but courageous band that first circumnavigated the 
globe, thereby proving incontestably that the earth is round. 
Magellan was not, however, the first white man to set 
the waters of the Pacific. Seven years earlier, in 
fifteen thirteen, Vasco Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Panama 
and took possession of what he called the Gulf of San 
Miguel tor the Spanish Crown, little realizing that the 
greatest of oceans spread itself before him, and that the 
long sought Indies were still ten thousand miles away. 
It remained for Cook, ‘Tasman and all that host of ad- 
venturous spirits to make known the truly vast expanses of 
the Pacific Ocean. This vastness can be well shown on an 
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ordinary geographic globe. If we slowly rotate such a globe 
on its axis we then see the several continents and seas in 
their proper relationship one to another. Here we see Asia 
and the Indian Ocean, then Europe and Africa; there is the 
Atlantic, and now the Americas are in sight. Turn the globe 
more slowly and look, here is the Pacific Ocean covering 
nearly a whole hemisphere as presented to our eyes. With 
the Hawaiian Islands in the center of your view, look at 
the earth from somewhat below the equator, say about 
twenty degrees, and you will see at once that one is quite 
justified in speaking of the earth as made up of a water 
hemisphere and a land hemisphere. 

Rather constricted at the north between Asia and Alaska 
where it is called the Behring Sea, the Pacific widens out 
to eight thousand miles in breadth between Panama and 
Manila, and to about the same distance between Chile and 
Australia. Southward it merges into the Antarctic Ocean 
at about 60 degrees south latitude. Thus outlined the 
Pacific (cean occupies some sixty-three million square miles. 
All of the land areas of the world, fifty-five million square 
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miles, could be put into the Pacific and have millions of 
square miles of water surface left over. As calculated, the 
Pacific embraces nearly one-third of the surface area of the 
entire earth. 

A few distances may help us to gain an idea of the grand 
scale upon which the Pacific is constructed. From San 
Francisco to Honolulu is just over two thousand miles, about 
the same distance as from New England to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From Panama to the Hawaiian Islands it is almost 
five thousand miles, forty-seven hundred to be exact. From 
Honolulu to Tokio is three thousand three hundred and 
seventy-nine miles, and from Honolulu to the Philippines 
is four thousand eight hundred miles. From the Hawaiians 
to New Zealand is seventy-five hundred miles and from 
Panama to Sydney, Australia is seventy-seven hundred miles. 
These latter figures suggest the magnificent distances of the 
South Pacific. If one recalls that from New York City to 
Los Angeles, California is about three thousand miles, one 
then has a mental measuring stick which will give some no- 
tion as to the dimensions of the Pacific Ocean region. 

If we now examine the eastern and the western portions 
of the Pacific area a number of striking features become 
apparent, for example, the almost unbroken west coast line 
of the Americas has no counterpart on the Asiatic side, in- 
stead, archipelagos of countless islands stretch from the 
peninsula of Kamchatka on the north of New Zealand in 
the far south. Passing eastward, the islands become sparser, 
and as we near the shores of the Americas the few islands en- 
countered, like the Galapagos and Juan Fernandez groups 
become notable. 

In discussing the islands of the Pacific we find that we 
must at once separate them into two categories, first, those 
islands which may be said to be continental in character, 
and second, those which are true oceanic islands. The con- 
tinental islands are those whose rock formations, structures 
and physiographic features show them to be genetically re- 
lated to the nearby continents, as for example, the Japanese 
Islands, the Philippines, the New Hebrides and New Zea- 
land. The oceanic islands on the other hand are in no way 
related to the continents, but are of volcanic origin, having 
been built up from the sea floor as a result of numberless 
submarine eruptions. The Hawaiian Islands are typical of 
this sort of island, rising, as they do, some thirty thousand 
feet above the floor of the Pacific. 

Many of the islands known to be of volcanic origin are, in 
the warmer seas, ringed or fringed with coral reefs. Some 
are so thickly covered with growths of coraline limestone that 
no evidence of the volcano remains, yet by analogy those coral 
islands must have been built up on the stumps of deeply 
eroded and long since extinct volcanoes. Guam and Mid- 
way Islands are examples. 

The lavas of these volcanic islands have been carefully 
studied at many different localities, and all show a remark- 
able similarity, suggestive of a common origin far beneath 
the ocean’s floor. They are all dark colored, heavy, dense 
lavas, rich in iron and magnesium, the type which the 
geologist calls basalt. This fact alone suggests that the 
material under the floor of the Pacific is basalt, but a further 
and interesting line of evidence points also in this same direc- 
tion. Where no volcanic islands rise to the surface, over 
some of the deepest parts of the Pacific it has been possible 
to test the pull of gravity, and hence, to determine the 
density of the sub-oceanic rocks. Everywhere the story is the 
same. The material below the ocean floor has a density of 
about three times that of water; in other words, almost ex- 
actly the average density of the known basalts the world 
over. The average density of the continental rocks, which 
are largely similar to that familiar rock granite, is about 
two and seven-tenths times that of water, and to date not 


a single fragment of rock of the continental type has been 
yielded to the geologist’s hammer at the surface or to the 
dredge in the depths. This leads to possible answers to the 
important questions, what holds the continents up to eleva- 
tions of thousands of feet above the sea? Why do not the 
mountain ranges slump down to a low general level? It 
has been calculated that at a depth of about forty miles 
within the earth’s crust the weight of the sub-oceanic rocks 
and the millions of cubic miles of sea water reposing upon 
them is nearly equal to the weight of the adjacent continents 
plus the sub-continental rocks. Thus the continents seem to 
be made up of higher, lighter blocks of earth stuff, balanced 
by the lower and heavier sub-oceanic blocks. The term for 
this condition of approximate balance is the word isostasy, 
derived from the Greek which means “equal standing”, and 
the principle of isostasy, that every part of the earth’s crust 
tends to be in equilibrium with every other part is one of 
the accepted tenets of modern geological doctrine. 

But to return to the Pacific: Not only is it the largest 
of the oceans, but also it is by far the deepest. The depth 
and extent of these “deeps’” as the depressions in the ocean 
floor are called, was made known by the first great deep 
sea exploring expedition that was ever undertaken. I refer 
to the famous cruise of the H.M.S. Challenger from 1872 
to 1876, which covered 69,000 miles and in 1875 discovered 
and charted a depth of 26,850 feet off the Marianna Islands 
in 145 degrees east longitude, 18 degrees north latitude. 
Shortly before, however, in 1874, the U.S.S. Tuscarora had 
discovered a deep just off the Japanese Islands reaching a 
maximum depth of 27,972 feet. For a long time this re- 
mained the greatest recorded deep. The deepest known de- 
pression of today is in the Mindanao Deep, just west of the 
island of that name in the Philippines. Here a depth of 
34,218 feet has been recorded, almost exactly six and a half 
miles. Other deeps of no mean proportions are: the Tonga 
Deep off the Tonga Islands in 174 degrees west longitude 
and 20 degrees south latitude, which is 30,132 feet deep, 
and the Kermadec Deep off the Kermadec Islands in 176 de- 
grees west longitude and 30 degrees south latitude, which is 
30,920 feet deep. 

While many more soundings are needed before we can 
get a detailed picture of the configuration of the floor of the 
Pacific Ocean as a whole, yet with the data at hand we 
conclude that it is by no means a monotonous plain of mud. 
There have been discovered and charted, numerous ridges, 
technically called rises or swells, some of which actually 
come to the surface and express themselves as islands, and 
there are trough-like depressions, many of which centain 
the deeper of the great deeps previously mentioned. The major- 
ity of the important deeps lie in the West or North-west 
Pacific. In the North-eastern Pacific, that is toward North 
America, with but one exception, the soundings average about 
15,000 feet. This exception is the series of deeps just south 
of the Aleutian Islands where depths of over 20,000 feet 
have been found. This series of deeps is important because 
it sheds some light perhaps, on the origin of all deeps. These 
Aleutian deeps can be traced eastward along great earth 
fractures, called faults, to Yakutat Bay, Alaska, site of a 
well known and recently active earth fracture. There seems, 
then, reason to believe that these deeps and perhaps all deeps 
may be broken and subsided earth blocks on a grand scale. 
Additional interest attaches to the fact that almost invari- 
ably the deep on the east or southeast is complemented by an 
upthrown block on the west, as in the Tonga, Kermadec, 
Marianna, Philippine and Japanese Islands as well as many 
others. 

There are no known deeps off the west coast of the 
Americas, the continents plunge directly into the abyssal 
depths of the Pacific with scarcely a trace of a continental 
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shelf so evident on the Atlantic side of both continents. “T'wo 
shallow areas or rises are to be found, however, one stretches 
from the Isthmus of Panama southwestward to a point 
opposite the Coast of Ecuador where its visible summits form 
the Galapagos Islands. It was once thought to be connected 
with the rise on which the famous Easter Island is located, 
but this has been shown not to be the case. The other rise 
is off the coast of Chile, south of Valpariso, called the 
Chilean rise. It is 1,500 miles long, a thousand miles wide, 
and from it rises the Juan Fernandez Islands. 

Finally we have just time to touch on the grandest of 
all Pacific problems. How came this great basin to occur in 
the first place, this depression whose area is one-third the 
surface of the whole sphere? The French mathematician 
Poincare and the English scientist George H. Darwin in- 
dependently suggested on mathematical grounds that in the 


very earliest stages of the earth’s existence, when it was 
still at least partly in a liquid condition, a great mass was 
torn or thrown off into space which became our satellite, 
the moon. Thus the Pacific Ocean basin becomes the birth 
scar of the moon. This hypothesis is neither susceptible of 
proof, nor is it to some, particularly convincing, but it is 
true that the surface of the moon has just about the reflecting 
power, albedo as the astronomers call it, of granite, the very 
material which is missing from the surface of the earth in 
the Pacific region. 

Here, then, are only too sketchily outlined, some of the 
problems of the Pacific. These together with questions of 
currents, tides and bottom deposits, belong to a new, young 
science, Oceanography, which is already rapidly taking its 
place side by side with the other fields that make up Earth 
Science as a whole. 


Freedom and Ethics 


(IN SERIES, “WHAT FREEDOM MEANS”) 
By EDWIN G. CONKLIN, Professor Emeritus of Biology in Princeton University and 
Executive Vice-president of the American Philosophical Society 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


N the few minutes at my disposal I can touch on only a 
few aspects of the all important subject of Freedom, 
which is claimed by all nations now at war to be one 

of their chief objectives. The subject has been ably dis- 
cussed by more than forty authors in a recent book entitled 
Freedom: Its Meaning, in which eight Scientists, six Lit- 
erary men, eleven Historians and Publicists, fourteen Phil- 
osophers and three Theologians have discussed freedom from 
many aspects. 

All these authors agree that without freedom to choose 
between alternatives there can be no ethics, no responsibility 
for acts. All agree that freedom is relative and not abso- 
lute. We all know that we are partly free and partly bound. 
We know that we are not responsible for our heredity, race, 
color or stature, nor for the homes, food and training of our 
infancy and childhood. But most of us realize that with in- 
creasing knowledge, experience, memory we become able to 
choose between alternatives that are open to us and thus we 
become responsible for such choices. In this way ethics is 
born. It is pointless to say that we are not absolutely free. 
Of course we are not. Neither custom, law nor religion 
holds us responsible for anything we cannot do, but wherever 
intelligent choice is possible society holds us responsible for 
choosing to do things which are not harmful to others. 
Thanks to our inherited instincts and social training we 
know that lying, cheating, stealing, injustice, aggression, 
murder, are unethical because they injure others, and _ if 
generally practiced would injure ourselves as well, and 
would make peaceful society impossible. 

All this is plainly recognized in relations between indi- 
viduals and small groups but is not so evident as between 
different classes or nations, least of all when they are en- 
gaged in war. But the whole world is now so small, owing 
to rapid transportation and communication, that all groups 
and nations are intimately related. Social and ethical isola- 
tion is impossible and nothing short of a system of world- 
wide social and ethical organization will suffice for the 
future. 

In all human relations the golden rule of reciprocity is 
the highest form of ethics. In the words of Jesus: ‘“What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so 
to them.” But this does not mean that we should not resist 


injustice, aggression or tyranny. Until all men practice the 
golden rule it will be necessary to resist evil, to meet ag- 
gression and war with force, force to the uttermost, if free- 
dom and justice are to prevail. In the present world war the 
highest ethics demands that we resist with all our might the 
forces that are trying to enslave the world, but it also de- 
mands that we avoid the very evils which we condemn in 
others. We need no “hymn of hate” to inspire us, but rather 
the vision of our goal as a world at peace with men of good 
will. Scarcely one year ago Mussolini called upon the Italian 
nation to “Hate England with a consuming hatred, thus 
with hate in our hearts we shall conquer.” He has said that 
the Axis nations do not wish to be loved but to.be feared. 
Hitler’s whole program is one of hate, aggression, slavery 
for all whom he opposes. The United Nations will not adopt 
his aims or methods. Some persons are now objecting to 
calling our efforts by the term “defense,” such as defense 
arms, bonds, industries—but what else are they? We did 
not begin this war. We are defending ourselves against the 
forces of aggressive war which have been loosed against us. 
And we are defending those peoples and nations who have 
been attacked, invaded and enslaved. In so doing we are 
practicing the highest form of ethics, i. e. the Golden Rule. 
It is useless now to point out that we have not always lived 
up to this rule in our dealings with others and that the 
present world-war might have been avoided if our wisdom 
and ethics had been larger and more generous. For example, 
we might have avoided giving needless offense to Japan by 
our Japanese Exclusion Act, which virtually classed them as 
an inferior race. At a Lincoln’s Birthday celebration in Tokyo 
in 1926 Prince Tokagawa, presiding officer of the House of 
Peers, said to me, “Japan does not object to your limitation 
of immigration. You ought to have begun it twenty-five 
years ago. We do object to being put on a different basis 
from the quota nations. And as a result of your exclusion 
act and the abolition of the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ be- 
tween our nations the United States is now receiving ille- 
gally more Japanese than under that agreement.” We might 
have shown more wisdom and ethics at the close of the last 
war in following the inspired leadership of Woodrow Wilson 
and thus have made that a “war to end wars.” We might 
have avoided arming Japan for this conflict by supplying her 
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with materials which we knew were going into armaments. 
We are not blameless in these matters and we must suffer 
in consequence. 

But now world wide ethics as well as national patriotism 
demand that we defend our nation, our civilization, our 
freedom and the ethics of the Golden Rule against the ag- 
gression and savagery that are launched against us. 

Never is freedom so precious as when it is endangered or 
lost. When our nation was fighting to be free or later to 
maintain its freedom liberty was glorified in song and story. 
Then our people sang with spirit and understanding: 
“America, sweet land of liberty, from every mountain side 
let freedom ring.” But in piping times of peace and pros- 
perity we grew selfish and thought more of our personal 
freedom than of our duties, forgetting that freedom must 
always be balanced with responsibility, rights with duties. 
Irresponsible freedom and rights without obligations are 
curses rather than blessings. 

On December 15, 1941, the 150th anniversary of the 
ratification of the first ten Amendments, or the Bill of 
Rights, of our Constitution was celebrated by a dramatic 
and rather melodramatic, radio program from Hollywood 
and President Roosevelt has summed up the four freedoms 


which in part correspond to the Bill of Rights as (1) free- 
dom for thought and expression, (2) freedom for religion, 
(3) freedom from want and (4) freedom from fear. An- 
other freedom emphasized in the Bill of Rights is that of 
equal justice under law, i. e. freedom from injustice and 
tyranny. Every right carries its corresponding duty, every 
freedom its obligation. These freedoms are no gifts of na- 
ture. They have been won with human sweat and tears and 
blood and they can be maintained only by eternal vigilance. 
In the crisis through which the world is now passing may 
there be a new birth of liberty and responsibility, of free- 
dom and ethics not only here but throughout the world. 
We need to demonstrate again to all the nations that we are 
not fighting for selfish interests but for ethical ideals. We 
can now say truly as Woodrow Wilson said on April 2, 
1917: “The right is more precious than peace and we shall 
fight for the things we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, for 
the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.” 


What Makes a Good Bomb Shelter? 


STUDY THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
By COLONEL GEORGE J. B. FISHER, Office Chief, Chemical Warfare Service, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered on January 13, 1942, during the General Electric Science Forum Program 


from Schenectady, N. 


NYONE who has heard the whine of an aerial bomb, 
A falling at a speed that mounts to 600 miles per hour, 
has felt the urgent need of a bomb-proof shelter. 

We learn, on excellent authority, that the music of fall- 
ing bombs is now being heard with increasing frequency 
over Germany. And, as a result, the Nazis are at last be- 
ginning to take a very lively interest in air-raid shelters—this 
despite the fact that the British on their part are becoming 
less enthusiastic about large-group type shelters. This may 
very possibly denote a trend. 

It is easy to build a shelter that will protect against 50 
or even 100-pound bombs. What the designer has to worry 
about is a structure that will withstand the terrific force 
generated by an exploding 2000-pound bomb; a type, inci- 
dentally, which the R.A.F. appears to regard with increas- 
ing favor. 

In 1939 and 1940 the typical high explosive bomb weighed 
100 pounds. Occasionally, 500-pound bombs were used, but 
these were rare in the early stages of the war. 

Today, however, 2000-pound bombs are not uncommon; 
and sizes up to three and even four thousand pounds are 
being dropped. As better bombers are developed, the pro- 
portion of larger bombs definitely increases. 

We can best appreciate the structural strains imposed by 
these huge demolition bombs by considering the optimum 
effects they produce. These are three in number—all com- 
ing in split-second succession, yet each having its own direct 
influence on the design of protective shelters. 

The first is impact—the shock imposed when a mass of 
a ton or more, moving at a speed of a thousand feet per 
second, meets a stationary body. 

The tensions thus generated have no more than started 
when, within a tenth of a second, ordinarily, the detonation 
occurs. 

This detonation is, technically, the reaction occurring 
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when a suitable stimulus is applied to a relatively large 
quantity of trinitrotoluene, amatol, or other high explosive. 
The entire mass is converted, almost instantaneously, into 
other more stable substances, principally gases. The.volume 
thus liberated by one cubic foot of explosive may equal one 
thousand cubic feet of gas. 

The explosive reaction subjects the bomb case to heat 
as high as 20,000 degrees centigrade; it distends the case to 
one and a half times its normal size; and when the limit 
of expansion is reached, splits the case into a shower of sharp- 
edged splinters or fragments which may run, on the average, 
to about the size of a man’s thumb. 

Thus we have the second effect—fragmentation; and the 
third effect—blast. 

The flying white-hot fragments are propelled initially at 
speeds as high as 5000 feet per second—twice the velocity 
of most military projectiles. But this velocity diminishes 
rapidly, as air-resistance brakes the irregularly-shaped frag- 
ments. Shelters fulfill their most useful purpose by absorb- 
ing the impact of these hot, sharp bomb splinters, which are 
hurled distances of say 1200 feet. 

Blast effect, too, is readily protected against by a well- 
designed shelter. Yet as much as 55 per cent of the kinetic 
energy developed by the exploding bomb goes into blast— 
the ultra-rapid displacement of air to accommodate the 
transformation of high explosive into gas. 

So powerful is blast effect against weakly designed struc- 
tures that a special bomb—the aerial or land mine—has now 
been developed to apply an even larger proportion of force 
to this effect alone. The downward flight of the aerial mine 
is retarded by a parachute, so that its impact effect is 
negligible. The case is extremely thin, so that fragments are 
smaller; its powerful punch goes principally into a shatter- 
ing air blast which demolishes all nearby structures that are 
not sturdily built. 
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We may say, then, that a perfect bomb-proof shelter is 
one that protects against impact, against fragments, against 
blast. As a practical proposition, protection against the im- 
pact of very large bombs in community shelters runs to high 


per capita costs. Protection against fragments, falling 
debris, at last effects, on the other hand, is entirely feas- 


ible and need not be unduly expensive. 

An impressive volume of scientific data had been de- 
veloped, prior to this war, as to resisting media for protect- 
ing against bomb attacks. Some of these data were em- 
pirical. Some were compiled with a great deal of inter- 
polation. Actually, there had been little in the way of criti- 
cal evaluation of war experience. On the whole, however, 
scientific theory under which early air-raid shelters were 
built, has stood up remarkably well. 

Yet most of the data in this field had been compiled 
Our War Department was not satisfied to accept it 
as entirely applicable to American conditions. So back in 
1938—seven months before Hitler attacked Poland—the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army commenced an exhaustive 
scientific study of structural protection against aerial bombs, 
with particular relation to architectural and engineering 
practice in the United States. 

By the fall of 1940 this project was far enough advanced 
to warrant the erection of type structures which in due 
time were subjected to actual bombing from service alti- 
tudes. ‘These tests, conducted on the Edgewood Arsenal 
Military Reservation in Maryland, were substantially com- 
last year—and the area (the only intensely 
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bombed area of this sort in the United States) is now reg- 
ularly visited for instructional purposes by students attend- 
ing Civilian Defense Courses at the Chemical Warfare 
School. 

Results of the Edgewood tests have now been published 
in a brochure issued just this month by the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense under the title, “Report of Bomb 
Tests on Materials and Structures.” 

Study of bomb proof shelters is, of course, continuing and 
will continue as long as necessary. In this work the War 
Department is being materially assisted by the “Committee 
on Passive Protection Against Bombing” of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

This committee—under the chairmanship, Dr. R. C. Tol- 
man—has conducted numerous experiments of its own to 
develop resistance data and to establish general laws govern- 
ing the penetration phenomenon. ‘This scientific work is in 
all cases checked with Army and Navy experience and with 
data now continuously available from our allies. 

We, in the Army, are sometimes accused of “passing the 
buck.” ‘That’s exactly what I intend to do now. Instead 
of trying myself to explain how to make a good bomb 
shelter, let me advise everyone who is interested in this im- 
portant subject to obtain and study the excellent publications 
of the Office of Civilian Defense—the agency through which 
the scientific data on protective shelters, that has been de- 
veloped by our Government, is made available to the Amer- 
ican public. 


The Price Control Bill and the Farmer 


“PARITY” IS NOT EQUALITY 
By JOSEPH C. OMAHONEY, United States Senator from Wyoming 
Over the Blue Network on January 29, 1942, at Washington, D. C. 


Na sense this is a talk to the Conference Committee 

which is now at work reconciling the differences be- 

tween the price control bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives and as it was changed by the Senate. It is 
also a talk to consumers, to workers and to farmers. It is 
addressed to housewives and to the heads af families and is 
intended to convey to all who find it convenient to listen, 
an outline of some of the reasons which induced the Senate 
to adopt the so-called O’Mahoney amendment. 

This provision carried by an overwhelming majority. It 
was approved by a majority of both parties, having been 
supported by the Democrats 35 to 2+ and by the Republicans 
19 to 6. The one Progressive member of the Senate voted 
for it and the one member who its classified as an Independent 
opposed it. The total vote was 55 to 31. 

You are asked to believe that this majority was persuaded 
to support the amendment by the guile of the so-called farm 
bloe which is represented to the public as being more con- 
cerned with political considerations than with the welfare 
of the n You may have noted, however, that it is a 
common practice for radio commentators and columnists 


tion. 


a mission to praise members of Congress as “‘stout- 
hearted’ and “two fisted” when they happen to agree with 
the commentators, but as professional politicians when they 
happen to stand out for what thev believe to be the rights 
ind the welfare of their constituents. 


with 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GRANT OF POWER 


This price control bill is a measure designed to give legal 
authority to a price administrator to prevent the disasters 


which would flow from inflation. It is a far-reaching and 
extraordinary grant of power over the entire economic sys- 
tem and the lives of all of our people. It is the function 
and the duty of Congress to determine the extent and the 
limits of this authority, for when the bill is signed by the 
President, when it has become the law it will then be too 
late for anyone, including members of Congress, to com- 
plain about the powers which have been granted. So this 
is the time to examine these powers, to study the effects that 
they may have upon our economy and to decide just what 
limits and restrictions, if any, the Congress should place upon 
the power of the man who is to administer the measure. 
When it has become a law it will have the united support of 
the Congress and of the people, so let no one complain that 
at this moment, while the House and the Senate are in dis- 
agreement over its provisions, that members of the govern- 
ment in the executive and in the legislative branches under- 
take to discuss its terms. 

As the sponsor of the O’Mahoney amendment, I want to 
say now that it is not inflationary. It will not cause any 
prices to rise. It does not require the administrator to in- 
crease the price of any commodity. It would not bring 
about an automatic advance in the cost of living nor a rise 
in the price of any farm commodity. It is the purpose of 
this amendment to prescribe the circumstances in which the 
price administrator may invoke authority to reduce or to 
put a ceiling upon the prices of farm commodities. The 
members of the Senate who supported the amendment did 
so in the conviction that it is in the public interest not to 
give the price administrator the power to cut agricultural 
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prices below certain limits, because they believed that it 
would be unwise and unjust, in the light of increasing farm 
costs, to run the risk of depressing the agricultural indus- 
try at a time when we all know that increased production of 
agricultural commodities is essential in the war effort. 


“Parity” 1s Not EQuALITy 


But the consumer is told that the farmer is now receiving 
prices which have almost reached parity. You are told that 
under the bill, as passed by the House, he might get 110% 
of parity and under my amendment 120% of parity, and 
you are expected, in reacting to this information, to say 
“Why surely the farmer must be greedy if he wants 110% 
or 120% of parity for parity must be perfect.’ It does not 
surprise me that some persons, not knowing what this parity 
means, draw the expected conclusion and fall into the erron- 
eous belief that the sponsors of this amendment are seeking 
premium prices for agriculture. 

That is not the case. “Party” is not equality. “Parity’ is 
a word which has come into common use here in the govern- 
ment and among the statisticians and economists to denomi- 
nate a ratio, that is to say, the relationship which existed from 
1910 to 1914 between the prices received by the farmer and 
the prices he had to pay for certain commodities which he 
used on the farm for production and for his daily living. 

The years 1910 to 14 were selected when the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed in 1933 as the base period from 
which to measure prices because they preceded the World 
War. The “parity” formula was devised when Congress, 
realizing that agriculture was facing complete collapse, came 
to the conclusion that to save agriculture it would be neces- 
sary, with respect to a certain few crops, to make benefit 
payments out of the Treasury. So the thought was not 
equality, it was merely that the ratio of 1910 to 14 should 
be the measure of government aid. Obviously, it is not a 
measure of a self-sustaining industry. 

No other industry is restricted to the ratio of 1910 to 14. 
The prices which the government is paying for defense con- 
tracts are not restricted to any such basis. The wages which 
are being paid in industry are not being restricted to the 
levels or the ratio of 1910 to 14. 

The urban worker and the business executive cannot be 
blamed for believing that farm prices have increased in the 
same degree that industrial returns have increased since 
there has been so much talk about this alleged parity. You 
have been told, however, that the per capita net income from 
agriculture during the years 1910 to 14 averaged only $135 
for each year, while the income per person not on the farm 
for the same years averaged $487. Roughly speaking, that was 
almost one to four. The farmer was getting per capita a 
little more than one-fourth as much as the person not on 
the farm, but, for the purpose of this illustration, let us 
take the round figures and call it one-fourth. If you say 
that the farmer should be content with 100% of parity in 
terms of income you are merely saving that he should be 
content to receive one-fourth as much as that which is re- 
ceived by persons not on the farm. I do not believe that any 
consumer or worker in this country, whether or not he 
lives in a large urban center, has any desire to condemn the 
farmer permanently to a status three-fourths more miserable 
than those who are not on the farm. 


LABOR FOR FLEXIBLE PRICES 


And if it be suggested to any union worker to whom my 
words may come that organized labor should be opposed to 
the amendment which I have offered for the farmer, I am 
glad to be able to say to you that I hold in my hand an 
announcement from the American Federation of Labor, 


dated January 15, 1942, in which it is announced that the 
Executive Council of that organization has just adopted a 
declaration on the price control bill from which I quote the 
following paragraph: 

“Fair prices for farm products (should) be established, 
rather than premium prices. This provision should be 
flexible enough to prevent freezing of agricultural prices 
at a level which might in the future prove injurious to the 
nation’s farmers, but it should at the same time guard 
against unwarranted and dangerous increases in the cost 
of food on the part of jobbers, speculators and middle- 
men.” 


With that declaration of the American Federation of Labor, 
I am in complete accord. That declaration is in effect an 
approval of the amendment which I have sponsored in the 
Senate and which has been endorsed by eleven of the leading 
farm organizations of the country. 

My amendment does provide a flexible formula “to pre- 
vent freezing of agricultural prices at a level” which would 
be injurious to the farmers of the nation and to the nation 
itself. It provides for fair prices and not for premium prices. 

Agriculture has been one of the principal victims of our 
changing economy from rural to urban, from agricultural 
to industrial. For almost fifty years it has been steadily de- 
clining and the disparity has been increasing at such a pace 
that the position of agriculture is weaker today than it was 
ten years ago. 


Low STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


The Bureau of the Census, on January 6 last, issued a 
statement comparing the status of agriculture in 1939 with 





Price Ceiling? 
Labor Regulation? 


Washington is seeking the most equitable answer to 
both of these questions which so vitally affect the lives 
of each one of us and play such an important part in 
the future of our industries. 


Countless books, reams of newsprint and hours of 
radio time have been utilized to express divergent solu- 
tions. The whole is Public Opinion. 


A thorough understanding of, and sympathy with, 
popular reaction is essential to any program that is 
influenced by its implications. 


These two books are compilations of the most logical 
pros and cons that have been expressed on possible 
solutions: 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF LABOR UNIONS 
FEDERAL PRICE CONTROL 


Both are priced at $1.25 postpaid. Both, or either, 
will be sent for ten days examination. Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


950 University Avenue 
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its status in 1929. This report, which was published be- 
fore the Senate debate upon the price control bill and 
which was compiled without any thought of the present con- 
troversy, points out that 65% of all the farms of this coun- 
try in 1939 had a gross income of less than $1,000 each 
“from the sale of farm products and from the products used 
by farm households.’”’ You will understand how shocking 
this condition is when I tell you that in 1929, ten years 
before, the percentage of farms in this class was less than 
50%. Bad as it was in 1929 with 48.8% of all the farms, 
not farmers, receiving less than $1,000 gross in the year, the 
state of agriculture has grown so much worse than ten years 
later almost two-thirds of all the farms were in that classi- 
fication. 

Worse than that, where in 1929, 6.6% of all the farms 
in the country has a gross annual income of $250, or less, 
in 1939, 19% of the farms had fallen into that miserably low 
Status. 

Equally startling is the fact that whereas in 1910 to 14, 
this magic period to which the farmer must be chained, 
the total value of all farm property ranged from 41 to 48 
billion dollars, in 1933 to 1940 values had fallen off so that 
they ranged from 36 to 42 billion dollars. Farm debt in 
1910 to 14 ranged from 4 to 6 billion dollars; in 1933 to 40 
it was from 9 to 10 billions. Property value decreasing, debt 
increasing, income falling off, that is the status of the 
agricultural group, the defenders of which in the Senate 
and in the House must hear themselves called “professional 
politicians” and “inflationists” because they ask that the re- 
turns to the farmer be kept in some reasonable proportion to 
the returns to industry. 

When it is understood that, as I have said, parity is a 
ratio, a relationship and that it is measured by figures on an 
index then it will be clear that this plea on behalf of the 
farmer to establish a bond between urban wage rates and 
farm prices is not unreasonable, for on the index of 1910 
to 14, urban wages have risen to approximately $280 while 
those who have attacked the O’Mahoney amendment ask 
the farmer to be satisfied because farm prices have reached 
something over 90% of parity as computed on the 1910 to 14 
index. The amendment which I have offered was designed 
to prevent a greater increase of this disparity and I have 
no hesitation whatsoever in defending it even against the 
charge that it is inflationary. 


BARUCH’s ADVICE 


The price control bill is an outgrowth of the experiences 
of the last war and a great man, Bernard Baruch, a man 
so great that no act of his while he was head of the War 
Industries Board in World War No. 1 has ever been 
criticized. Nothing but praise and commendation is heard 
for the record he established as an administrator of a war 
economy. Bernard Baruch developed a formula for taking 
the profit out of war, a formula which he devised out of 
the wealth of sane experience and a sane and patriotic de- 
termination to maintain our democratic free enterprise sys- 
tem. Bernard Baruch does not play with any new philosophy 
of the new authoritarian order. For years he has been 
telling Congress and the government that the way to pre- 
vent inflation and to keep down the cost of the materials 
the government must buy, the way to preserve the rela- 
tionship among all the factors of our economy is to apply 
price controls to all factors, “rents, wages, interest rates, 
commissions, fees, in short, the price for every item and 
service in commerce.” 

That was the recommendation of an expert whose expert- 
ness has been demonstrated by his success in the free enter- 


prise system and by his success as an industrial administrator 
in time of war. 

The recommendation has not been followed by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees with respect to wages. That 
element has been left out of control. I do not quarrel with 
the reasons which persuaded the Committees not to grant 
authority to the price administrator to place ceilings upon 
wages, but I do say that to criticize the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment, which accepts a ceiling upon farm commodities, as a 
cause of inflation when wages are left utterly without con- 
trol is just putting the cart before the horse. It is the un- 
controlled factor only which can cause inflation. Farm prices 
are not in the category of uncontrolled factors and my 
amendment does not put them there. It provides only that 
a tenuous bond shall be created between urban wages and 
the price of farm commodities by giving a fractional con- 
sideration, only one-fifth, to the wage index in formulating 
the index which controls the prices that the farmer is to 
receive. It is my own belief that this formula, while doing 
justice to the farmer, would‘not do injustice to any other 
group and it would tend to preserve that level of all factors 
which, as Mr. Baruch has pointed out, is so desirable. 


More Farm Propuction NEEDED 


It must not be forgotten that it is the considered policy 
of this government to provide food to its Allies. We have 
already sent large quantities of our food stuffs abroad under 
the lease-lend bill. We shall have to send more. When this 
war is over we shall be shipping to all the stricken peoples 
of the world from our graneries. Food to Finland and food 
to France may win victories without the loss of men. This 
food can be obtained only upon the farms under a free enter- 
prise system. Only last Friday Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, in a formal statement from the Department of 
Agriculture, called for the largest farm production in his- 
tory. 

“The new 1942 goals revised in view of Pearl Harbor,” 
said the Secretary “call for the greatest production in the 
history of American agriculture and for putting every acre 
of land, every hour of labor and every bit of farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizers and other supplies to the use which will 
best serve the nation’s war time needs.” 

This was the Administration speaking, calling to the farm- 
ers of the whole nation to produce and produce and produce. 
Can it be said that in the face of this appeal we should, in 
Congress, erect obstacles to its accomplishment by clothing 
a price administrator with the power to reduce the prices 
which the farmer is to receive. 

I said “reduce” because in the controversy between Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard over the terms of the price control bill, the fact 
is that Mr. Henderson, on December 13 last, issued a decree 
by which he substantially cut the current going prices of 
fats and oils, the same fats and oils a shortage of which 
Secretary Wickard told Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
radio interview last Sunday night, the nation faces in 1942. 

We cannot hope to stimulate the production of needed 
food stuffs while at the same time clothing a price administra- 
tor with unrestricted powers to cut the prices of farm com- 
modities. The amendments which have been added to the 
price control bill are simply an effort upon the part of the 
elected representatives of the people to lay down the condi- 
tions under which the vast authority we are about to grant 
shall be exercised. 

That effort is democracy. It is Americanism. And it is 
in the interest of all the people of the United States. 
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